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THE GROWTH OF THE HOPI RITUAL. 


In prehistoric times a semi-migratory, agricultural band of Indians, 
the majority of whose members belonged to a clan which regarded 
Snake beings as their totem, began the erection of stone habitations 
among the foothills of the East Mesa of Tusayan in northeastern Ari- 
zona. The village they built was the beginning of a pueblo which was 
later moved to the summit of the mesa and called Walpi, “the place 
of the gap.” Several families with other totems, one after another, 
joined the original founders of Walpi, and the population of the an- 
cient pueblo increased in size. Increments came from all directions, 
especially from the south and east, the former forced from their 
homes by inroads of the hostile Apaches, the latter by the Spanish 
invaders. These colonists arrived in clans, and on their reception 
at Walpi were assigned certain building sites adjoining houses 
already erected, and as a result the combined habitations enlarged 
the pueblo in such a way that different sections of it were inhabited 
by different clans, a localization which can still be detected. 

It would seem that each of these incoming families possessed a 
clan totemism more or less distinctive, and, long after each was 
united with the others retained ceremonies distinctive of that wor- 
ship without molestation. There was no spirit of interference of 
one with another; for each family was allowed to worship as it 
liked, and no one thought of forcing its rites on its neighbors. For 
some time these separate family rites were retained in the clans 
which introduced them, but as the people, by intermarriage, became 
more homogeneous, religious societies developed and outgrew the 
boundaries of families, to which in early times they were limited. 
This is, in brief, the growth of the Hopi people and their ritual, as 
recounted in their legends. 

It is instructive to examine the evidences other than legendary 
that new cults, characteristic of alien clans, have been added to that 
originally existing at Walpi, and the nature of this evidence can best 
be illustrated by a study of one of the prominent additions in com- 


paratively modern times. 
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By a common use of the word, the term Katcina! (Cachena) is 
often applied to all public ceremonials or dances among Pueblo 
Indians. This universal application of the term is not warranted 
in speaking of the Hopi religious festivals, since this people have 
many observances which have nothing to do with the Kaztcinas. 
The majority of the ceremonials from August to December do not 
belong to this group, but bear evidences of greater age, and the 
natural conclusion is, that at one time in the growth of the ritual 
there were no Katcinas. 

The aspect of the subject we are about considering is the evidence, 
other than legendary, that the Xafctna cultus is extra Tusayan in 
origin, and was not a part of the original Hopi ritual, but was added 
to it in comparatively modern times by colonists from pueblos of 
other stocks.” 

Documentary evidences bearing on the growth of the Hopi rit- 
ual are insufficient to aid us in our study. We have no complete 
account of a Hopi Kaécina or other ceremony in any description by 
Spanish or American writers up to the middle of the present century, 
and it is only in the last two decades that any serious study of this 
subject has been attempted. Had some Catholic priest, in the six- 
teenth century, described the Hopi worship in the same detail that 
Sahagun, Serna, and others did, the aboriginal religions of Mexico, 
from a comparison with the known modern ceremonies of Walpi, 
we would be able to determine the new elements which have been 
added to it, and thus trace the growth of the ritual. Two other 
classes of evidence of its character may be adduced; viz., that 
drawn from archzology and linguistics. Palazography or predocu- 
mentary*® evidences affords important contributions to a know- 
ledge of this subject. The designs on old pottery often represent, 
pictorially, an elaborate religious symbolism, and archzeology has 
brought to light an almost limitless amount of this material. An 
interpretation of these pictures from ruins of different ages reveals 
in a way the growth of religious ideas, and from a comparison of the 


1 The word Xatcina is used to designate (1) a divinized ancestor; (2) a dance 
in which these beings are personated by masked men; (3) a picture or graven 
image of the same. 

2 The present Hopi ritual, like the people themselves, is a composite of compo- 
sites, and this article deals with primary rather than secondary analyses. The 
custom of referring to the Hopi as a primitive people is misleading, and the error 
involved springs from a use of terms. As compared with some tribes, they are as 
far removed from primitive man on one side as they are from civilized man on the 
other. 

8 Picture-writing in the past, as in the present, has served the Hopi as a means 
of expression of their ideas of religious symbolism, and is most important in its 
teachings. 
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modern with the ancient designs, taken in connection with legends 
and linguistics, we may trace the growth of the ritual. 

Symbols on Modern Pottery Intrusive. — One needs but a limited 
examination of collections of ancient and modern Hopi pottery to 
see how wide the differences are in the symbolic designs used in their 
decoration. It will be noticed that there are evidences of a radical 
change in form and technique in the modern ware, and that the 
pictorial designs upon them are very unlike. Perhaps the most 
important of all these changes, for our purposes, are those which 
show that the figures on the modern ware are not developments from 
designs on the ancient. While there is a remote similarity, more 
especially in geometric patterns, we no longer find, in modern 
pottery, designs representing quadrupeds, reptiles, and especially 
birds, which characterize ancient ornamented ware, but in their 
places figures of masks or grotesque human heads bearing intricate 
symbols on the faces, or with elaborate headdresses, feathers, flowers, 
terraces, and the like emblems. 

A reason for this radical change in the character of ornamental 
designs is not far to seek. A large majority of specimens of 
so-called modern Hopi pottery in our museums was not manufac- 
tured by descendants of Hopi potters, who made the ancient ware, 
but by women of Hano,! whose ancestors were Tanoan colonists, 
and arrived in Tusayan near the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, long after the fine old Hopi pottery had been buried in the 
cemeteries of the ancient ruins. 

There can hardly be a doubt that these colonists introduced their 
own ideas of pottery manufacture and decoration, which the women 
bequeathed to their daughters. To answer the question how they 
came to have these ideas, we must look to ceramics in the graves 
of the pueblos where the ancestors of these pioneer colonists once 
lived, mainly along the Rio Grande River, several hundred miles 
away. 

The contact of these Tanoan and other eastern colonists with 
potters living in Walpi on their arrival, changed pottery manufacture 
and introduced a new decoration. Newsymbols replaced the ancient, 
although certain minor details of ancient decoration still survived, 
showing their influence in the innovations.2 The latter were, how- 
ever, insignificant when compared with alien pictures introduced by 
these colonists. 

The forms ® and technique of modern Hopi pottery were changed 

1 One of the pueblos on the East Mesa. 

2 Among these may be mentioned the terrace, spiral, broken bands, feathers, 
stars, crooks, and the like. 


8’ Modern Hopi food bowls, for instance, have a flaring rim, of which ancient 
bowls are destitute. 
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by the advent of these new potters. One of the most striking of 
these innovations is the use of a white slip, over the body of the 
vessel, as a ground upon which to paint the designs. Old charac- 
teristic Hopi ware never has this superficial white layer, although it 
is common in that found in pueblos, ancient as well as modern, in 
the pueblo area east of Tusayan.! Both these changes in form and 
technology point to the eastern region as the origin of modern styles 
in Tusayan pottery. 

It may, however, be said regarding this radical change in types 
of ancient pottery forms and symbolism, that descendants of the 
potters of old Walpi, Sikyatki, and other ruins still inhabit the 
modern Hopi pueblos. Why have they not clung more tenaciously 
to old forms and ancient symbolism, and why does not their pottery 
show a larger proportion of decorative elements inherited from their 
ancestors? The modern pottery of the villages of both the Middle 
Mesa and Oraibi illustrates the same changes in the character of 
modern designs. How is this fact explained? We here find our- 
selves hampered by poverty of exact data, but, from the few speci- 
mens of modern pottery which we are sure came from these pueblos, 
may offer the following observation. Although pottery-making is 
not, to any considerable extent, characteristic of the Middle Mesa, 
the reader may be reminded that the population of these pueblos, as 
well as Oraibi, has incorporated eastern clans, which furnished the 
same motives for modern decorations as the East Mesa. 

There are modern potters who still use modified geometrical pat- 
terns characteristic of ancient Hopi ware, but the potter’s art, on 
the East Mesa, has practically fallen into the hands of Sitcomovi 
and Hano women, who are descended from people of Tanoan stock. 
Comparatively little pottery is now made at Walpi. 

In order to give a certainty to conclusions drawn from the pic- 
tography of Hopi ceramics, it is imperative to know definitely the 
pueblo in which each piece quoted was made, but unfortunately 
museum labels,? and catalogues of modern ware, give little informa- 
tion in this particular, for the locality, ‘‘Moqui,” and the name of the 
collector, is about the sum of the knowledge they convey. We are 
thus left in doubt, in studying a modern bowl, to know to which of 

1 It is to the unequal expansion of the slip and the clay forming the body of 
a vessel, in firing, that modern Hopi pottery owes the crackled appearance by 
which it can be distinguished from ancient ware. The few specimens of black 
and white ware in which this white slip was used, found in Tusayan, are believed 
to be intrusive. 

2 The intrinsic value, for scientific study, of an imperfectly labelled collection 
of pueblo pottery is small. Unfortunately, however, our great museums still con- 
tinue to pay large sums of money for these specimens, which are comparatively 
useless for exact studies. 
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seven villages to refer it. It would be advantageous to know not 
only the pueblo in which each piece of pottery was manufactured, 
but also the clan of the potter and her ancestry. Otherwise some 
confusion in making exact generalizations must inevitably result, 
rendering the teaching of pottery decoration more or less unsatis- 
factory. 

The same may be said of other products of Hopi artisans. Thus 
the manufacture of basketry is at present limited to the people 
of the Middle Mesa and Oraibi, but, as is well known to ethnologists, 
the basket plaques made at the latter pueblo are very different from 
those manufactured at the former. 

The special feature characteristic of pictures on modern pottery 
is the relatively large number of figures of supernatural beings 
which are now called Katcinas. The cult in which these beings are 
preéminent was, and still remains, that of those Tanoan pueblos from 
which the colonists came who settled Sitcomoviand Hano. It is 
but natural that the potters of Tanoan clans should retain their 
own mythology and make use of KXatcina figures, which are the 
most prominent, in the decoration of their pottery, and there is no 
good reason why they should have abandoned it in their new homes, 

Let us examine some of the more important of these designs. 

Calako Mana. — Figures of this personage are more common than 
any others on modern pottery.'. The symbolism of this goddess is 
distinctive, easily recognized in its many variations, and characteris- 
tic of modern pottery. Personations of her in the modern ritual are 
confined to Katcina ceremonies, and the origin of the Ca/ako mana 
conception is said to be outside of Tusayan. 

The most striking features of her symbolism, brought out in an 
accompanying plate, are terraced bodies representing rain-clouds on 
the head ; an ear of maize symbol on the forehead ; curved lines over 
the mouth; chevrons on the cheeks; conventionalized wings, and 
feathered garment. It is also not uncommon to find carved repre- 
sentations of squash blossoms occupying the same positions as the 
whorls of hair on the heads of Hopi maidens. 

The male Calako is likewise a common design readily recognized 
on modern pottery. Particularly abundant are figures of the mask 
of a Kohonino god, allied to Calako, which is likewise called a 
Katcina. 

Clown Priests. — Masked personages called clowns do not parti- 
cipate in any of the oldest ceremonies in the Hopi ritual, but are 
almost universally present in Katctna dances. 

Pictures of the heads of these clowns have not been found on 

1 She is also represented on basketry, and two thirds of all the dolls used by the 
children portray this personage. 
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ancient pottery, but are very common on modern. This would 
indicate that they were lately introduced, and that the dances in 
which they occur are modern additions. 

The particular group of these clowns called Paiakyamu,! which 
are so commonly represented on the handles of modern dippers, are 
characteristic of the Tanoan pueblo Hano, the potters of which 
pueblo made most of the pottery known as modern. 

Hahaiwiigti,— One of the most common figures on modern pot- 
tery is a picture of the mask of a goddess called Hahaiwiigti, an 
earth goddess personified in the Powam#? or Bean-planting cere- 
mony, one of the most complicated of the Xatcina series. Her 
symbolism is characteristic, viz., curved marks or crescents under 
the eyes and mouth. 

okle. — Pictures of the mask of Kok/e are common on modern 
pottery, but they are never found on ancient vessels. The distinc- 
tive symbolism of this god is shown in an accompanying cut. Kokle 
is distinctively called a Katcina, which explains the appearance of 
this design on modern pottery.® 

Pitikonhoya, — Figures of the war-god are constant emblems on 
modern pottery. The distinctive symbolism of the head of this god 
is the conical appendage to the head, and the two parallel marks on 
each cheek. While the little war-god is not a Kascina, it is one of 
the most prominent gods recognized by the people of Zufii, and 
those pueblos where the Katcina cult is dominant, and from which 
the colonists came who brought the modern symbolism. Stone 
images of this god from several Rio Grande pueblos have the same 
marks on head and face. Hopi picture-writing teaches that the 
ancient war-god was an Eagle man, a kind of thunder-bird, the 
little war-god of late introduction. 

If space allowed, several other figures of Kascinas, characteristic 
of modern pottery decoration, might be mentioned. Some of these 
were derived from the Kohoninos, others from Navajos or Apaches, 
but all are confined to modern ware, and are not found repre- 
sented on ancient pottery. 

The predominance of figures of Katcinas on modern ware, and 
their absence on ancient, indicates that the cult to which they 
belong is of late intrusion, or of equal age with their advent. If this 


1 Clowns with a skull-cap and two straight leather horns on the head. Their 
bodies are painted with black and white bands, which are also found on the horns. 
See Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. 

2 This goddess is personated by a man in several ceremonies, and is called 
mother of gods. She is also called mother of the monsters and Xafcinas. 

8 I have not seen a personation of Ao&/e, but it is said to have appeared on the 
day following the altar ceremonies of the Winter Solstice at Oraibi in 1897. 
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cult is of late introduction, naturally the question may be asked, 
whence its source? We instinctively look, for its former home, to 
those pueblos of New Mexico where Katcina worship survives ; and 
if we accept the evidences, both of tradition and linguistics, its deri- 
vation from Eastern pueblos is well near proven. There is little 
doubt that the worship of several Katcinas came to Moki from Zufii, 
and it is worthy of note that the names of many have a strong 
resemblance, even identity, in Hopi, Zufii, and Keresan tongues. 

We also discover a similarity between the modern Kaécina sym- 
bolism of Hano and that of Zufii, Acoma, and pueblos along the 
Rio Grande. The only way to satisfactorily determine the age of 
this cult in these pueblos is to have before us large and accurately 
labelled collections of pottery from ancient ruins near these last 
mentioned pueblos, but unfortunately such collections have not yet 
been made. 

The pictography of pottery from ancient Zufiian, Tanoan, and 
Keresan ruins possibly never reached the high development of that 
of Tusayan; but if an intimate study of large collections indicates 
that they are not found in the symbolism of ancient pueblos of the 
eastern parts of the pueblo area,! it is possible that the peculiar 
development of picture-writing in Tusayan may be of local growth, 
confined to that region. Even if the ancestral cemeteries of the 
people who brought .the cult into Tusayan shows no pottery with 
pictures of Katcinas, it is possible that this absence is due to an 
undeveloped art of decoration. 

It is not improbable that a study of the cemeteries of the ruin 
called Payiipki, on the Middle Mesa, may shed some light on this 
question. This pueblo was deserted about the year 1742, and its. 
people returned to the Rio Grande and were settled at Sandia,? near 
Albuquerque, a few years later. It has been supposed that the 
people of this pueblo were Tanoan colonists; hence a study of the 
mortuary pottery from the Hopi ruin of this name might reveal a 
picture-writing similar to modern Tanoan decoration. We may yet 
find ruins of the settlements of the ancestors of the people of 
Hano on the Rio Grande, or trace resemblances in modern pottery 
designs back to that of their old homes. 

If we require linguistic evidence to support legends in a theory of 
the late advent of this cult into Tusayan, we need only instance the 
word Xatcina, common to both Keresan and Tanoan stocks. The 


1 A study of the pictography of the pottery of the Chaco ruins by a specialist 
familiar with the modern ritual of Jemez and Sia is much to be desired. 

2 No eastern pueblo has been more neglected by ethnologists than Sandia. 
There must be in this pueblo considerable lore connected with the early life in 
Tusayan. 
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Hopi have special names for some of these Katcinas indicating 
their origin from eastern pueblos; thus, So (Zufi) Katcina, a well- 
known summer dance, and Kawatka (Keresan) Katcinas, which 
appear in the Hopi ceremony called Powami. Clown priests at 
Sitcomovi are often called Koyimse, a word the resemblance of 
which to the Zufii name of the same is evident. The name Calako 
is common to both Hopis and Zufis. In fact, a considerable 
vocabulary of Keresan, Tanoan, and Zufiian names, applied by the 
Hopi to personations in their Katctna celebrations, add linguistic 
evidence that this cult is common to several pueblos, and point to 
the stocks from which the names were derived. 

Picture-writing thus shows that this cult was lately added to the 
Hopi ritual, and while the exact date is not now known, legends 
declare that it was brought to Tusayan by colonists who arrived in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. To a second question, from 
whence came the Aa/cina cult when brought to Walpi, we have 
already indicated a more definite answer. The dwellings of the 
Katcinas are traditionally said to lie in the four cardinal points, — 
Kicuba in the north, Mt. Taylor in the east, Winima, near Saint 
Johns, in the south, and the San Francisco mountain in the west.! 
The place called Winima, not far from the town of Saint Johns, 
known to the Zufiis as a sacred place, is likewise regarded by them 
a home of the Koko, the Zufi equivalent of the Katcina. As the 
traditions of both these pueblos centre on this place, it is not 
unlikely that at least some of the Aatcinas were known to people 
who once lived in that neighborhood. This place is distinctively 
stated to be the home of Shalako by both Zufiis and the Hopi. 

Having in the preceding pages placed before the reader the evi- 
dences that designs on modern pottery were of late introduction, and 
that they generally refer to a certain cult, I conclude that this cult 
was intrusive rather than autochthonous among the Hopi, and I am 
led to outline what I regard the essential primary elements of the 
Hopi religion in order to get a clearer notion of the relation of this 
added cult to those preéxisting. 


THE HOPI RELIGION A COMPOSITE TOTEMISM. 

The Hopi religion is largely totemism, and still preserves many 
survivals of primitive conditions of that form of worship. By totem- 
ism I mean the attitude of individuals and clans to their totems. 
The recognition of this relation of the man or his clan to their 
totems is, I believe, a well-nigh universal form of religion which, 
among the Hopi, has become highly developed into a complicated 





4 1 Whether this indicates the sources from which this worship was derived is, of 
course, an open question, 
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system or composite clan totemism, with which has been incorporated 
certain elements borrowed from lower or higher foreign religious 
systems.! 

“A totem,” says Frazer, “is a class of material objects which a 
savage regards with superstitious respect, believing that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate and alto- 
gether special relation. . . . As distinguished from a fetish, a totem 
is never an isolated individual, but always a class of objects.” 

Three kinds of totems are recognized by this author: (1) the clan 
totem, common to a whole clan, and passing by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; (2) the sex totem, common either to all 
the males or to all the females of a tribe, to the exclusion in either 
case of the other sex ; (3) the individual totem, belonging to a single 
individual and not passing to his descendants. 

It is supposed by some authors that clan totemism has two aspects 
which, in certain advanced stages, are readily separated, but in 
earlier conditions are inseparable or blend into each other. Briefly 
told, the relation of the man to his totem is the religious, that of 
the man to other members of the clan the social side of totemism. 
There is every reason to suppose that formerly these two aspects 
were not differentiated, or that man’s attitude towards the totem, 
and conduct towards other members of his clan, were much the 
same. This has led me to suppose that the attitude of man to 
ancestral totems is really the religious aspect of totemism, that of 
man to living members of his clan the social aspect of totemism, 
and that the two phases explain each other. In many primitive 
people they are interchangeable, but in the evolution of culture there 
is a well-marked divergence between them. 

In studying the social and religious organization of the Hopi we 
recognize in totemism a foundation of the whole structure, and there 
is reason to suppose that the same is true of all the other pueblos 
in New Mexico. It is strange that, although totemism is so well 
marked among the Hopi, its importance among these Indians has 
been so often overlooked. In his general account of the geographi- 
cal diffusion of totemism, Frazer neglects to refer to it among the 
pueblos,” although through Bourke’s “ Snake Dance” he was familiar 
with the names of several Moki clans, and constantly refers to Moki 
and other pueblo totems. 





1 The social and religious sides of totemism are inseparable, but when I refer 
to totemism it is more especially to the religious side. 

2 It is also remarkable that this author makes so scanty references to the exist- 
ence of totemism in Central America or Mexico. I cannot explain this oversight, 
for to my mind the descriptions of the Spanish writers, the aboriginal monuments, 
codices, and decorations show that the ancient religions of Mexico and Central 
America were saturated with totemism. 
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Modern Hopi totemism is not, however, of a simple kind, but on 
account of the existence of many totems, due to the composite 
nature of the population, is highly modified. It is not difficult to 
prove, by means of legends, that certain pueblos now in ruins were 
peopled by a phratry composed of related clans, or even single fami- 
lies, recognizing totems which each person in that family regarded 
in a religious way. If religious organizations existed in those 
pueblos, each member in any one village belonged to the same 
phratry or clan, and the religious society was practically limited to 
the clan or made up of its members. When in course of time other 
clans, each with its distinctive totemism, joined the nucleus, what 
happened? By intermarriage, members of the added clan were 
brought into close relation with the totemism of the existing family, 
and priesthoods were no longer limited to the original clan. Thus 
a composite clan system arose, and one or more forms of totemism 
were united. 

The members of such a society not only recognized in a religious 
relation their own clan totems, but also those of other families. The 
worship characteristic of the different clans thus brought in contact 
reacted on each other, and was in turn modified in a corresponding 
degree. 

The present condition of the Hopi ritual is paralleled by that of 
Peru in early times, when the worship of countless minor huacas 
held sway, before an Inca sought to abolish the worship of many 
minor deities, and absorb it into a solar worship. It is needless to 
say that an autochthonous development of the Hopi religion has 
ceased. It had reached a form of sun worship, but the monotheistic 
system which is destined to supplant it is separated by thousands of 
years of development and brought in by an alien people. Left to 
itself, the Hopi ritual followed a line of growth parallel with that of 
Peru or Egypt,! but never advanced as high as either, although it 
was only a little lower than the former. 

We find, in other words, that the religious clan totemism has 
expanded into cults directed by religious societies, the members of 
which are no longer restricted to the narrow bounds of clan kinship, 
and that a unification into sun and element worship has developed. 

It is held that we have in this condition no longer a simple clan 
religious totemism, but a composite form made up of diverse totem- 
isms which have mutually reacted upon each other. The tendency of 
this union is to obscure the original form of clan worship and to 


1 In the most ancient Egyptian cults each nome had its special god. A unifica- 
tion of these gods dates from the sixth dynasty. Vide “ R. Pietschmann, A-gypt. 
Fetishdienst und Gétterglaube,” Zezt. f. Eth. Bd. x. For tutelary gods in old 
Greek cities, see classical dictionaries. 
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modify its primitive character. Many and diverse agencies are 
involved in bringing about these results. Some of the forms of 
worship which were added to those already existing have themselves 
been derived from systems which have passed beyond simple clan 
totemism. In some particulars the modern ritual is a patchwork, 
which makes it more desirable to go back historically and study the 
early stages of each component. We have, in other words, a condi- 
tion so complicated that the earlier condition from which it sprang 
is more or less masked. 

It is well to examine influences which have obscured the essential 
element of the primary clan totemism. 

Totemism as a religion is, as above stated, the relation of man 
individually or collectively to his totem. Certain acts in the life of 
the individual, pertaining essentially to kinship relations, may be 
contrasted with those pertaining to a collection of related individuals 
or so-called priesthoods. The choice of the individual totem and 
relations to it are religious for the same reason. My subject deals 
with clan totems, the first group mentioned by Frazer. 

Individual relations to the clan totem are the simplest and prob- 
ably the oldest. These, among others, include birth rites, initiation 
rites, and mortuary ceremonies. Simple ceremonies of this kind 
may be explained as primarily expressions of effort to identify the 
individual with the clan totem. The efforts of collections of indi- 
viduals or religious societies to bring themselves into relations with 
the clan totems are primary elements of the ritual and have devel- 
oped into the yearly calendar. 

In the growth of the ritual, adaptation to environment has played 
a most conspicuous secondary part. The present Hopi ritual re- 
flects the arid climate characteristics of northeastern Arizona, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the ancestors of those who now 
practise it always lived in the same environment that they now 
do. On the other hand, it is more than probable that, far back in 
the past, their surroundings were wholly different. Suppose, for 
instance, that these ancestors were hunters, or lived in a well-watered 
country, and were not dependent on agriculture. Whatever rites 
and ceremonials they then had would have far different objects from 
those now practised, for rain-making and growth of crops would not 
occupy any considerable place in the rites of fishermen or hunters. 
The totemism of a people passing from the hunter culture stage into 
the agricultural status in an arid climate would be profoundly modi- 
fied by environment, and the object of their rites would change. 
The ancient totemism would be retained with changed meaning, and 
become highly specialized in the line of the new culture. Thus it 
is that there remain many ancient rites with a radically different 
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meaning from that which they once had. The ritual is not recon- 
structed de novo, as the purpose of the rites change, but preéxisting 
forms of zoétotemism, or other worship, are modified and made to 
do duty for the agriculturalist under the new conditions. We can 
recognize with difficulty the ancient forms in a few remaining sur- 
vivals. 

Totemism survives all the changes, for it is the psychic material 
out of which environment has built a form of ritual especially 
adapted to a people living an agricultural life in the arid sands of 
Arizona. 

Initiations. — The modus operandi in initiations } shows in a marked 
manner the survival of a simple original clan totemism. Thus, in 
initiations into religious societies, a novice chooses a father or 
sponsor from among the members. The head of the novitiate is 
baptized by the oldest woman of the clan, and by this rite he cere- 
monially becomes a son or brother. This is a characteristic of clan 
totemism, and the act of initiation is supposed to strengthen the 
bond between novice and clan tetem. The novice is taught the 
secrets of the particular society which holds the totem in its keep- 
ing. Sacerdotal membership is a survival of clan membership before 
the religious society had outgrown the family, and the novitiate is 
inducted into both in the same way. 

The mode of addresses and responses of members of the same 
religious society in secret rites may be a survival of former limita- 
tion of members to the same clan. Among these terms may be 
mentioned “my younger brother,” “my elder brother,” “my 


father,” “my son.’’ Men using these terms are often of different 
clans, and a youth of nineteen may be addressed by a man of sixty 
as “my grandfather.’” I believe these terms can best be explained 


on the theory that the sacerdotal society was once limited to family 
relatives. 

Mortuary Ceremonies. — A fundamental idea of the rites over the 
body of the dead is to make more intimate the connection of the 
clansman and his totem. This is especially the purport of their 
prayers at that time. The deceased by death becomes closer to the 
ancestral totemic beings than the living ; therefore the burden of 
the mortuary prayer is a request to use this enlarged power to bring 
the rains and make the crops grow.” 


' Into religious societies. The youth may at the same time become cognizant 
of his individual totem through vigils and fasts. 

? If we believe that a totem is not a single but collective “ object,” — not an 
individual, but a “class,”— death makes more intimate the relationship of the 
deceased with all ancestors of the same totem, and in the changed relation of the 
living to the dead we pass from the social to the religious sides of clan totemism. 
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This is certainly a secondary object of mortuary prayers, and can 
be ascribed to a changed environment. A people whose culture had 
not made their life dependent on the growth of corn, but who lived 
by hunting or fishing, would not urge the dead to send the rains to 
water their land. 

Hopi Clan Totemism masked by Environment. —Totemism, a uni- 
versal characteristic of religion in its early stages, has been modified 
by environment. Among the pueblos, their arid surroundings and 
the agricultural status has modified their totemism along the line 
of rain-making and growth of corn. Among the hunters, another 
environment has developed totemism along different lines, and so 
widely have these lines diverged that the results are widely different. 
The substratum of both is, however, a totemism of almost identical 
character among most races of men. Totemism thus originates 
as a psychic phenomenon ; its modifications are due to climatic or 
other environment conditions. 

Relation of Clan Priests and Religious Societies. — When the 
population of a pueblo was limited to a clan or closely related kins- 
men, the participants in the existing rites which made their cult 
were obviously members of the clan. This condition probably 
existed in many pueblos, now ruins, in the neighborhood of the 
Little Colorado, or in old Walpi when inhabited by only one family. 
But as Walpi grew in size and the population was enlarged by the 
addition of several clans, the ritual came to be celebrated by reli- 
gious societies, membership in which was not limited to any one 
family. It is manifestly important to understand the relationship 
of the modern society of priests to that limited to one clan, whether 
the former was evolved from the latter or originated independently. 
Mr. Frazer has, I believe, recognized the true relation, which he 
states as follows: “ However, in the Snake Band of the Moquis we 
have an instance of a kinship group expanding by natural growth 
into a religious association, and this is probably not an isolated 
case. 


It has been stated by good authorities that the modern organiza- ° 


tion of religious societies among pueblos is wholly independent of 
the clan, which is undoubtedly true of some of the societies among 
the Hopi as well. Although each religious society contains men 
and women of many clans, the fact remains that the chiefs of any 
society generally come from the family of the same name as the 
society and hold hereditary positions. It seems to me that these 
apparently divergent views are in strict harmony, and that the 
modern Hopi religious society is in most instances simply an 
expanded kinship group. 

It has been suggested that some of these religious societies origi- 
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nated from individual totems, which is not impossible, but clan 
totems may have had the same origin, and there is nothing in this 
belief to prevent one recognizing the clan totem as an interme- 
diate stage in development. The “individual totem,” says Frazer, 
“begins and ends with the individual man, and is not, like the clan 
totem, transmitted by inheritance.” . . . The “ individual totem,” 
he says, “in America, is usually the first animal of which a youth 
dreams during the long and generally solitary fasts which American 
Indians observe at puberty.” This individual totem, which at times 
may grade into the clan, is ordinarily held to be distinct ; the indi- 
vidual inheriting his clan totem, but obtaining his peculiar totem by 
ecstatic experience. As it is the clan totem which is hereditary, it 
would appear that, among the Hopi, standing in a religious society 
came through that line rather than the other. 

In an analysis of the personnelle of the different religious societies 
at Walpi, I find none of them which do not include, among its mem- 
bership, representatives of most of the prominent Walpi families; 
but in most instances the foremost priests, and especially the chief, 
belong to certain clans, and hold their position in the religious 
society by descent in that family. Moreover, the fetishes or society 
badges and altar paraphernalia are said to have been introduced into 
Walpi by ancestors of the same family, members of which are now 
recognized as the chiefs in the celebration of the rites. 

These facts tell in favor of the conclusion that Hopi celebrations 
are composite, and formed of several family rites brought to Walpi 
as successive families joined the original settlements, and that, if we 
wish to trace back to its origin the present ritual, we come in no 
short time historically to a number of component family religions 
remotely connected with each other. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that these components are membra disjecta of any one system 
of worship, but rather the survivals of several independent cults 
peculiar to different families, among which they have originated, 
following parallel laws of development. 

Influence of one Clan Totemism on another.— The influences of 
one family totemism on others of a cluster are important, and the 
longer clans have been associated the greater this influence. Thus 
the modification of the Flute by the Snake ceremonies is shown by 
many common rites. In the Winter Solstice Ceremony several 
rites have been consolidated, masking in a way the simple Sun- 
serpent worship of the ancient ceremony of the Patki clans at that 
time. When the social kinship becomes closest, the tendency to 
interchange rites is most evident. While most conservative in the 
retention of rites, an increase in their complexity! is going on con- 

1 Many instances might be mentioned of rites purchased by one tribe from its 
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tinually. The limitation of the religious society to the clan which 
introduced it is least marked in warrior societies, as would naturally 
be the case on account of their sociologic relationship. 

Warrior Societies. —In a community like Walpi, composed of 
many families, we should expect in warrior societies less signs of 
limitation to any one clan. From the very nature of these socie- 
ties, consolidation would result for protection of the whole popula- 
tion, but even in them we detect traces of their former limitations 
to clans. Thus the Warrior Society called the Kwakwantu is dis- 
tinctly a fraternity of the Patki clans, and legends declare the 
warrior Kalektaka, corresponding with the Bow Priests of eastern 
pueblos, to have been introduced in late time by colonists from 
Zufii or the Rio Grande villages. Each clan, before it joined the 
original nucleus at Walpi, had its warrior chief and society, which, 
after union, in times of attack from foreign foes, would join warrior 
societies of other clans, and later merge into the strongest. Thus 
in warrior societies we find that the limitation to any single clan 
has almost disappeared; but elsewhere it is different, and those 
ethnologists who deny all connection between the clan and religious 
society, among the pueblos, may have been led astray by studies 
of the present condition, without due regard to the past, or may 
have limited their studies to warrior societies. 

The belief that there is no restriction in the present roll of mem- 
bership of a religious society to any one clan, or that the members 
of a society are now not limited to a certain clan, presents no valid 
objection to the theory of a former limitation, which is practically 
what is now found in some cases at Walpi. But it is possible that 
there may be a difference in this regard in the personnelle of reli- 
gious societies in tribes having the matriarchal and patriarchal sys- 
tems of descent. Thus, acccording to Miss Fletcher, “among the 
Omahas the membership in religious societies came from every 
kinship group in the tribe; blood relationship was ignored, the body 
of union being a common right in a common vision, and the simplest 
form of social action was in the religious societies whose structure 
was based upon the grouping together of men who had received 
similar visions.’”” While among the Hopi warrior societies there is 
something akin to this condition among the Omahas, in the majority 
of religious societies the clan is important in the determination of 
the personnelle of the religious society.1_ The clan among the Hopi 


neighbor. These commercial transactions are sometimes attempted without suc- 
cess. Thus several years ago the Zufiis tried to purchase the Snake ceremony 
from the Walpi priests, and although many sheep, horses, etc., were offered, the 
Walpians would not sell. 

1 The chiefs and most important members become so by descent in the female 
line, — the Snake chief from Snake family, etc. 
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is determined by descent on the mother’s side ; thus the majority of 
the Snake priests belong to the Snake family. 

Hopi Clan Totems Anthropomorphic. — It is a common belief in the 
lower grades of totemism that members of the clan are descended 
from the totem after which it is named. Where the totems are 
animals, the descent is often said to be from animals and the ances- 
tral clan parent is zodmorphic ; but in most instances the clan totem 
ancestor is regarded anthropomorphic as well as zoémorphic. It is 
instructive to note that among those clans which claim to have been 
descended from an animal whose name they bear, there are constant 
references in their legends to the metamorphosis of these zoémor- 
phic parents into men and women. I think it could hardly be said 
that the members of the Snake clan worship reptiles, but regard 
them as of the same kinship as themselves, and therefore will not 
harm them. Their worship seems rather directed to ancestors of 
the same clan as themselves, and especially the parents of the clan. 
A belief in the metamorphosis of the dead into reptiles is probable. 
The clan ancestress is a mythic human-animal being called the 
Snake woman. When the totems are inanimate, as sun, water, light- 
ning, corn, the clan totem ancestors are likewise anthropomorphic, 
and their worship the central idea of the cultus. 

Anthropomorphic Totems Ancestors.\— These anthropomorphic 
totems are, as is generally the case, personated by ancestral beings. 
The members of the clan were originally thought to have descended 
from its totem, and as long as the society was limited to the family 
this descent was regarded as natural; but when the society outgrew 
the family, we pass from natural to sacerdotal kinship. Ancestor 
worship and totemism of the society do not part company in this 
change. As the society and its membership is taken from different 
clans, the family worship of the original clan remains the central part 
of the worship. 

Hopi Clan Totems Dualistic.— We have seen that the Hopi an- 
cestral clan totem, even when zoémorphic, is regarded as also anthro- 
pomorphic. It is likewise dualistic; the ancestral personages, part 
human, part beast, are dual, male and female. Each religious so- 
ciety has a cultus hero “father totem” and “mother totem,” which 
are worshipped. 


1 IT am aware that many ethnologists may not accept my extension of the word 
“totem ” to include the anthropomorphic conception. The idea of descent from a 
bear, snake, badger, etc., totem is almost universal, and the endowment of that 
totem with a partially human form is prevalent even in the lowest stages of totem- 
ism. While the original meaning of the term among some races may be less 
elastic, I find the broader extension here adopted most convenient in the absence 
of a definite nomenclature. 
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It is but a step in development to pass from dualistic anthropo- 
morphic associated clan totems into a higher stage, or the worship 
of those more prominent or common to all the associated families. 
The inevitable tendency of the union of a number of clans, each 
observing its own worship, would be to consolidate and endow 
certain gods common to all other forms of totemism with greater 
powers. Especially would this result when the barrier restricting 
membership to families was broken down and persons from other 
clans were admitted into priesthoods. Nature power totems would 
thus naturally absorb or replace beast or plant totems. 

In the development of religious conceptions and practices man, 
says Payne, “ultimately advances from waste to economy. .. . As 
the dependence on agriculture becomes more and more absolute, the 
development of religion and religious ceremonies become more and 
more marked. . . . Experience teaches man that the return which 
the earth yields to his labors is precarious ; and when his crop fails 
he explains it by supposing that he has neglected some among the 
powers who are able to influence the results of his labors.” Thus 
it is that new gods propitious to agriculture are borrowed from 
neighbors, and those in his own system concerned with growth 
exalted. Both of these tendencies mask the original form of clan 
totemism. It is but natural that with an agricultural people nature 
power totems should ever be in the ascendency over beast totems, 
and in passing into an agricultural condition man modifies a pre- 
existing beast-god worship to suit his new needs. 

Modern Survival of the Ancient Worship of Component Clans. — 
It is instructive to examine the probable condition of clan totemism 
before the amalgamation of the component families, in order to 
comprehend its modified character in the present religion at Walpi. 
What, for instance, was the nature of the clan totem rites of the 
Snake people before other families found it, or what was the char- 
acter of the worship of the Water-House people while they lived in 
the now ruined pueblos near Winslow, Arizona, seventy miles south 
of Walpi? In other words, to analyze the present composite ritual 
of Walpi, it is desirable to know something of that of the compo- 
nents. We have legends to guide us in this investigation which 
must be taken in connection with those survivals of clan totemism 
which remain in the modern ritual. As an examination of the 
peculiarities of those ceremonials which each family claim that its 
ancestors brought to Walpi would be a great aid to our investiga- 
tions, I have chosen those of some of the more important families 
for this line of study. 

It may thus appear that many causes have been at work to 
obscure the original character of the clan totemism which consti- 
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tuted the original form of worship, while yet the component clans 
lived isolated from each other. Still there are many survivals of 
this ancient worship, and the next step in our discussion is to try to 
determine the probable worship of each family before it joined the 
others. This is an intricate task, and one of highly theoretical 
character! It involves the determination of the probable nature of 
the religion of at least four chief and numerous subordinate clans. 
The latter we can hardly hope to consider, but we may attempt to 
sketch general outlines of the totemism of the four main families, the 
Snake, Flute, Patki, and those clans which brought the Kaécina cult. 

Snake Family.—The ceremonies of the Snake and Antelope 
priesthoods are particularly instructive in this study from the fact 
that the Snake family, if not the oldest in Walpi, is the most 
ancient of those whose rites have come down to our time. 

In considering this subject we must discriminate between the 
worship of the Great Plumed Snake, which was brought to Walpi by 
another family, the Patki, and the original clan worship of the Snake 
people. 

The Snake Dance is one of the best examples which could be 
mentioned of a survival of clan totemism of a primitive character, 
showing the influence of environment in modification. Its present 
object is rain and abundant corn, the element of primitive worship 
which it shares? with all other Hopi ceremonies; its totem is the 
reptile which no other family, save the Snake, regard in that light. 
The Snake Dance shows a composition of two zodtotemisms, that of 
the Snake and Antelope, and the features in common may be inter- 
preted as due to long association of these two families. 

There are two surviving ceremonies of the religion of the ancient 
Snake family still observed in the ritual at Walpi. One of these is 
the well-known Snake Dance, which occurs in August every odd 
year; and the other the simple meeting of the Antelope and Snake 
chiefs in midwinter, generally in January of the same years in which 
the Snake Dance is performed. 

The present condition of the Snake totem worship is a highly 
modified one. A continuous residence in an arid environment in 
the agricultural status has modified this zodtotemism into a compli- 
cated form of rain and growth ceremonies. While many survivals 

1 I cherish the hope that in much the same way in which we can associate the 
modern picture-writing with the A’a/cina cult, and use it in studies of the growth 
of the Hopi ritual, some day we may be able to distinguish the pictography of other 
Tusayan cults, as the Patki and Snake families. This can be done by the coép- 
eration of legends and archeology. The picture-writing found in a ruin peopled, 
according to legends, exclusively by Patki clans, must by necessity be made up of 
Patki symbolism. 

2 Evidently due to environment. 
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of a former condition still exist in the rites of Snake priests, change 
of culture and contact with agricultural clans has radically modified 
the intent of the ancient ceremonies, although their outward forms 
are still preserved. 

The dualistic, ancestral, anthropomorphic parent totems of the 
Snake Society are the Snake Hero and Snake Maid, whose person- 
ifications in the worship of this society have been described else- 
where. 

Horn Family. — The most important survival in the present Hopi 
ritual of the rites and ceremonials of the Ala or Horn gentes is 
called the Lelenté or Flute Festival, which is so closely related to 
the Snake Dance that I have been led to believe that both are 
survivals of an ancient ritual in use when two groups of clans made 
up the whole population. Theoretically I suppose, as tradition 
records, that the Snake and Horn or Flute families lived together, 
and that they separated from their ancient association, but after 
many wanderings reunited at Walpi, as dramatized in the way else- 
where described.! Descendants of some of the Horn people, who 
cast their lot with the Snake clans when the ancient separation 
took place, form the Antelope priesthood, one of the two societies 
which observe the present Snake Dance. 

As with the Snake clans, there are two surviving ceremonies of 
the Flute clans still practised in Walpi. One of these is that 
mentioned above, the great Flute observance, which occurs on even 
years; and the other a simple meeting of the chiefs, which takes 
place in January of the same years. 

The Walpi Flute ceremony presents an instructive example of a 
decadent rite. One of two ancient sections of the Flute Society 
has wholly disappeared at Walpi, and with it has vanished important 
rites which are still kept up in other Tusayan pueblos. 

The dualistic anthropomorphic ancestors of the Flute clans are the 
Flute Hero and the Flute Maid represented on the Flute altars by 
effigies, and in the public dance by a boy and two girls. 

Patki or Water-House Family. — How long the Snake, Horn, and 
possibly some other less conspicuous clans lived together on the 
ancient site of Walpi, and observed their characteristic cultus, 
before they were joined by the Patki clans, I do not know; but 
with the advent of these clans, which came from the far south, 
several strange gods and many unusual rites and ceremonials were 


1 The similarities of the Snake and Flute totemism may of course be explained 
by mutual interaction after the clans to which they are peculiar came together, or, 
as shown in a previous article, before they separated. The dramatization of their 
reunion, biennially observed at Walpi in the Flute observance, would favor the 
latter interpretation. 
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introduced. The most important additions were new forms of 
worship of the Sun, the Great Plumed Snake, and Kwataka, the eagle 
of the sky. The original clan totem of the Snake priesthood was 
an animal; that of the Patki and kindred clans, an anthropomor- 
phism, in which the clan totems were the sun, rain, lightning, and 
other inanimate powers. The Patki and related societies thus 
brought to Walpi a higher form of worship than that preéxisting. 
This is shown both in the higher totems which they recognized and 
in the character of the worship. Up to the advent of this family, 
beast-god worship had been prominent; a dominant factor in the 
religion of the Patki people was a form of Solar and Plumed Snake 
worship.! 

There still exist four great ceremonials which contain many sur- 
vivals of the original ritual of the Patki people. These occur near 
the solstices and equinoxes, and are called by the following names: 
Summer Solstice, Tawapaholauni; Winter Solstice, Soyalufia; 
Spring Equinox, Paliiliikonti; Autumn Equinox, Lalakonti. 

Of these, the first three are preéminently solar rites. In the 
second and third we find elements introduced by the Katcinas 
which originally did not exist in the worship of the Patki people. 
They also contain great serpent rites, as elsewhere described. 

Much of the New Fire ceremony celebrated in November is also 
due to clans which came from the same southern country as the 
Water-House people, and the same Warrior societies participate in 
the two rites. I am, however, not wholly sure in regard to the 
source of this interesting ceremony. 

The contribution of the Patki clans greatly enlarged the cere- 
monial calendar, and at the present day four important rites are 
under its control,? while there are but two great ceremonies which 
are survivals of the Snake clans, and the same number of the Horn 
people. 

A parallel worship of dualistic, anthropomorphic totem ancestors, 
similar to that in the Snake and Flute families, exists also in the 
Water-House or Patki clan worship. They are called Kwataka, the 
Eagle Man, and the Soyalufia Maid. In dramatic personations of 
the latter the same? facial decoration and other symbolism are used 
in ceremonies of the Snake, Flute, and Soyalufia. 


1 Certain forms of beast-god worship were brought to Walpi by this contingent. 

2 Such an important ceremony, for instance, as the Winter Solstice contains, 
as I have shown, elements taken from several sources: it is a “synchronous 
meeting ” of many societies from several clans, a composite rite, but the main 
characters and the most distinctive survival in it is the Sun-serpent worship intro- 
duced by the Patki people who control the rites. 

8 Which I interpret as due to contact of the totemism of the three families. 
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Families from Eastern Pueblos. — The contribution of these 
families to the ritual was the important Xat¢cina cult, which has 
now reached a great development, with a ritual extending over half 
the ceremonial year. This cult has been an ever-growing one in its 
influence, and new increments have been added even in the last 
generation.! Tusayan has been the asylum of many people from 
the Rio Grande since 1680, and these colonists have added several 
new forms of Katcina worship. Some of these were derived from 
Zufi, others from Jemez, Acoma, and Sia) From a cult once 
unknown at Walpi it has now come to be all-important, modifying 
all others. 

There have been sporadic contributions to the Hopi ritual which 
have not been brought by any particular family. One of the best 
illustrations of these is the Mamzrauti, introduced from Awatobi 
when that village was destroyed.2) These ceremonies were probably 
very complicated when they were added to the ritual, and it is 
impossible to trace their development in their native pueblos. 

The Hopi ritual continually added to in these ways has grown to 
a condition in which one of the last additions, viz., the Xatcina 
cult, has become adominant one. The other cults are still practised 
with vigor, but are simply survivals and have long ceased to grow. 
Katcina elements have modified these, and they would probably, in 
course of time, become extinct, or would be replaced by new forms 
of Katcinas, were it not that colonists have now practically ceased 
to bring these new increments. Under the present influences of 
contact with white men aboriginal ceremonials will gradually disap- 
pear. The spectacular Katcina dances will probably survive longer 
than any other, and a Snake Dance will no doubt attract visitors 
across the desert for years tocome. As an object of scientific study, 
and as affording data for the determination of the laws of growth 
of a native American religion, the Hopi ritual henceforth presents 
decadence rather than growth. The effect of Christian influence 
on the future ritual of the Hopi people is outside the scope of this 
article. 


SUMMARY. 


As far as can be sketched from material at hand, the growth of 
the Hopi ritual has been somewhat as follows: The earliest cult 
was that of the Snake family, a form of zoétotomism, the most 
important surviving ceremony of which is the famous Snake Dance. 


1 The so-called Sio-Calako, or Zufii Shalako. 

? The date when Mamzrauti was added to the Tusayan ritual is known through 
legendary and historical data. It was at the close of 1700. Owakiilti, which 
was introduced about the same time, is extinct at Walpi. 
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The first addition to this was the contribution of the Horn 
family, whose important survival in modern times is the Flute ob- 
servance. 

The Water-House or Cloud people added a solar and rain-cloud 
totemism, with equinoctial and solstitial ceremonies and the worship 
of a Plumed Serpent. 

Several clans, mostly from the East, introduced a composite cult, 
in which zoétotemism and nature element worship are combined 
and divinized ancestors represented by characteristic masked per- 
sonifications called Katcinas. 

There were other additions from conquered pueblos, as Sikyatki 
and Awatobi, and still others, the origin of which I am ignorant. 
The growth has been a development by addition of new and an 
evolution and modification of existing elements. Every incoming 
family has added its peculiar rites, while neighboring pueblos which 
have been conquered have contributed their quota, making a com- 
plex ritual unexcelled in any tribe still living in the United States. 

The totemism of component families has taken the form of elab- 
orate monthly ceremonies, the participants in which are no longer 
limited to the clan by which the ceremony was introduced. Totem 
worship in each has become the worship of anthropomorphic par- 
ents, male and female, a reverence which amounts to worship of 
the souls of the dead; of beasts or animals as sharing in part a 
supernatural element possibly due to metempsychosis, and of the 
great elements foreign to simple totemism. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 
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INDIAN CORN STORIES AND CUSTOMS. 


Tue origin of Indian corn or maize has been a subject of study 
with many men; the Indian disposed of it very simply. According 
to Roger Williams’s story in 1643, “the crowe brought them at first 
an Indian graine of corne in one eare, and an Indian or French 
beane in another, from the great God Kautdntowit’s field in the 
southwest, from whence, they hold, come all their corne and 
beanes.”’ 

Van der Donck, in 1656, wrote that “they say that their corn 
and beans were received from the southern Indians, who received 
their seed from a people who resided still farther south.” Other 
traditions, simple or fantastic, are to the same purpose. They often 
linked these two together, as will appear in a farther quotation, as 
well as in a pretty story to be related, which I had from the Onon- 
dagas. The native beans were of various forms and colors. Van der 
Donck said: “They have a peculiar way of planting them, which 
our people have learned to practice: when the Turkish wheat, or, 
as it is called, maize, is half a foot above the ground, they plant the 
beans around it, and let them grow together. The coarse stalk 
serves as a bean-prop, and the beans run upon it.” 

Among the Iroquois they, with the pumpkin, are known as Our 
Life, or Our Supporters, collectively, and Morgan gives the Seneca 
word for this as De-o-h4-ko. The Onondagas call them Tune-ha- 
kwe (Those we live on), and they are the special gift of Hawenneyu, 
having a proper place in their thanksgiving feasts. Morgan also 
mentions a story that corn was originally of easy culture, abundant 
yield, and rich in oil. The envious Evil Spirit cast a blight upon it, 
and the yield became small and poor. This may be a reminiscence 
of the time when the Iroquois lived farther west and south. In 
Canassatego’s story, the Great Spirit gives corn to the Mohawks, 
squashes to the Onondagas, and beans to the Senecas, thus dividing 
the three among the three Elder Brothers. The others have less 
important gifts. In Clark’s story of Hiawatha, none of the three are 
mentioned in this way, but the Senecas are commended for their 
skill in raising corn and beans. Their crops of these were large 
indeed. 

As has been said, corn was raised on a large hill, on which beans 
and squashes, or pumpkins, were planted later. The bean clung 
closely to the corn, while the pumpkin vine rambled over the field. 
On this fact is founded the Onondaga story which I one day received, 
and in this the three do not appear as sisters ; indeed, one is a young 
man, while no relationship appears between the other two. The 
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foliage and flowers represent their dresses, and habits of life are 
simply brought out. The story used to be told by Joseph Lyon, or 
Ka-n6-wah-yén-ton, “ See the backs of prostrate people.” 

A fine young man lived on a small hill, and being there alone he 
wished to marry. He had flowing robes, and wore long and nodding 
plumes, so that he was very beautiful to behold. Every morning 
and evening he came out of his quiet house, and three times he sang, 
“Che hen, Che hen. Sone ke kwah no wah ho ten ah you ke neah. 
Say it, Say it. Some one I will marry ;” and he thought he cared 
not at all who it might be. For a long time he kept this up, every 
morning and night, and still he was a lonesome young man. 

At last a tall young woman came, with long hair neatly braided 
behind, as is the Indian style. Her beads shone like drops of dew, 
and her flowing green mantle was adorned with large golden bells. 
The young man ceased to sing, and she said, “I am the one for 
whom you have been looking so long, and I am come to marry you.” 
But he looked at her and said, ‘No! you are not the one. You 
wander so much from home, and run over the ground so fast, that I 
cannot keep by your side. I cannot have you.” So the pumpkin 
maiden went away, and the young man was still alone, but kept on 
singing morning and night, hoping his bride would come. 

One day there appeared a slender young woman, of graceful form 
and fair of face. Her beautiful mantle was spotted here and there 
with lovely clusters of flowers, and groups of bangles hung upon it. 
She heard the song and drew near the singer. Then she said she 
could love dearly one so manly, and would marry him if he would 
love her in turn. The song ceased ; he looked at her and was pleased, 
and said she was just the one he wished, and for whom he had waited 
so long. They met with a loving embrace, and ever since the 
slender bean twines closely around the corn, he supporting her and 
she cherishing him. Perhaps it might be added that they are not 
divided in death, for beans make a part of Indian corn bread. 

Of course the culture of corn has changed. The shell hoes of the 
New England Indians, the wooden hoes of the Mohawk, have disap- 
peared, but the antique pestle and mortar often maintain their 
ground. The Onondagas say that only in this way can they get 
good corn-meal. In the Jesuit Relation of 1635 is a curious French 
testimony to this. The missionaries had a hand mill, a great novelty 
to the Hurons. They said: “ There has not come a person who has 
not wished to turn the mill, yet we ourselves have not used it much, 
inasmuch as we have seen by experience that our sagamités are 
better, having been pounded in the wooden mortars of the savages, 
than ground in the mill. I believe that the cause is that the mill 
makes the meal too fine.”’ 
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A large part of the Onondaga Indian corn is still braided and 
hung in festoons about the house to dry. One day I saw an old 
squaw walking between the rows of corn with a basket on her back. 
As she went on she plucked the corn on either side, alternately 
throwing it over each shoulder into the basket. Corn-husk mats, 
bottles, etc., are yet made, and I have had from the Onondagas 
several corn-husk dolls. The green-corn dance is now the most 
noted feast of the year. A grain of corn summons guests to a dead 
feast, and it has other uses. 

The Western tradition of the origin of maize, as given by School- 
craft, differs from any Eastern stories, and in fact there are but few 
of the latter. I have given the only one I have heard in New York, 
and the one related by Mrs. E. A. Smith is but a variant of an 
European tale. Schoolcraft’s story is evidently aboriginal, and his 
account of corn customs is of great interest. He says that the 
Ottawas had their name from their custom of trading in corn. In 
the Relation of 1670, however, it is said that the name of Ottawa 
was then commonly given to the Upper Algonquins, because, out of 
more than thirty nations of these, the real Ottawas were the first to 
come to the French settlements to trade. In 1665 they were 
described as more traders than soldiers, and they were the people 
called Cheveux-Relevez by Champlain, from the way in which they 
wore their hair. It does not appear that corn was a prominent 
article with them. 

The story, as related by Nabunwa to George Johnston, is made 
modern in date, being placed after the expulsion of the Ottawas 
by the Iroquois —a curious feature. The great magician called 
Masswaweinini, or the Living Statue, remained on the Manitoulin 
Islands after his friends had left. While hunting one day, he came 
suddenly to a wide prairie, across which he proceeded. There he 
met a small man, wearing a red feather on his head, and they 
smoked together. A wrestling match followed, with doubtful for- 
tunes, but at last the small man was thrown. As directed, the 
victor cried out, “I have thrown you; wa ge me na;” and his 
opponent at once disappeared. In his place there lay on the ground 
a crooked ear of mondamin, or Indian corn, with a red hairy tassel 
at the top. A voice was heard, directing him to strip the body and 
throw the fragments all around. The spine, which gave these parts 
support, was also to be broken up and scattered near the edge of 
the wood. In one moon he was toreturn’ This he did, and found 
the plain filled with growing corn. From the broken cob grew 
luxuriant pumpkin vines. At the end of summer he was on the 
wrestling ground again, where the corn was in full ear and the 
pumpkins of great size. Of these he gathered a good store, and 
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the voice was heard again: “ Masswaweinini, you have conquered 
me, and thus saved your own life. Victory has crowned your efforts, 
and now my body shall forever nourish the human race.” Thus 
came the gift of corn and pumpkins, and the gift of wampum fol- 
lowed closely, brought about by the good fairies of that enchanted 
land. 

Some customs related by Schoolcraft are worthy of note. An old 
Odjibwa custom was to have the wife, some dark night, divest 
herself of clothing, and drag her principal garment around the corn- 
field. This was a safeguard against pests, and insured an abundant 
crop. If a young woman found a red ear in husking, this was 
typical of a brave lover, and a fit present for some young warrior. 
If it was crooked and tapered to a point, it was the symbol of an old 
man thievishly entering the field. Every one laughed and shouted 
“ Wa ge min!” 

I once attended the Onondaga planting feast, but it had no very 
remarkable features. After the religious exercises of the morning 
the young men sallied forth to secure what small game they could 
for the banquet. The green-corn feast is one of the most important 
of all, formerly lasting four days, when large quantities of corn, 
beans, and squashes were consumed. It has now degenerated into 
a public show, as the warm summer time brings many curious 
visitors. In connection with this, Mr. Morgan mentions a Seneca 
legend, relating how “the corn plant sprang from the bosom of the 
mother of the Great Spirit after her burial.’ I have not met with 
this, nor do I recall any mention of such a mother. 

While this paper is intended to treat of maize in but a limited 
way, there may be quoted a few early references to it. The Rela- 
tion of 1633 says, in speaking of the Lower Algonquins: “I will say 
here that the savages like sagamité very much ; the word sagamiteou 
in their language signifies properly water, or warm thin broth: now 
they extend its significance to every kind of soup, of pap, and 
such things. The sagamité, which they love much, is made of the 
flour of Indian corn.” Sagard gave good descriptions of the uses 
and preservation of Indian corn in Canada, but said nothing of its 
legendary origin. Other early writers are in substantial agreement, 
telling of its culture, and the care taken in storing it in caches and 
bark boxes. When charred, it would keep long uninjured, and 
preserve its form for hundreds of years, as I have seen. 

Incidentally Clark mentions that Hiawatha taught the Iroquois 
how to cultivate corn and beans, which they had not before done. 
Again, a date of three centuries past is too recent, as it was found 
almost everywhere long before that time, the early stone pestles 
antedating the Iroquois occupation of New York. 
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As the spirits of the dead were but shades and of little strength, 
the Onondagas assigned them a peculiar food. Maize and other 
substantial provisions well prepared were given them at the dead 
feasts, but popular opinion assigned them two species of Dicentra, 
the squirrel corn and Dutchman’s breeches, as ghost or spirit corn. 
The Algonquins of Canada believed in a less pleasant food. 

I have alluded to an Iroquois story obtained by the late Mrs. E. 
A. Smith, the origin of which seems European. The old uncle 
picked up an ear of corn, but did not eat it, and the young nephew 
was surprised. He watched the old man while seeming asleep, and 
saw him take a small kettle out of a hole and put a little corn in it. 
With a magic wand he tapped the kettle until it became big; then 
he ate some corn, and made the kettle small again. Next day the 
boy tried it while his uncle was away, but the kettle grew continu- 
ally larger, and he could not stop it. His uncle was angry, as they 
would be able to get no more corn, but the boy said he knew where 
it grew, and would secure some more. So he goes to the witches’ 
lake, with the customary safeguards and perils, passes the guards, 
obtains the corn, is pursued by the witches, and reaches home in 
safety. _The general features will be found in the folk-lore of other 
lands, and among the Indians of the West. The truth is, that some 
of our old tales have been adopted and conformed to Indian ideas. 
On the other hand, we are sometimes delighted to find a story 
essentially what it was three centuries ago. Among these, Mr. 
Schoolcraft relates the story of the boy who caught the sun in a 
snare, much as it appeared in the Jesuit Relation of 1637, but 
without the important prefix of a kind of Jack and the Beanstalk 
story found in that Relation. 

The parents of a child had been killed by a bear and a great hare, 
and the infant was adopted by a woman who called him her little 
brother, and gave him the name of Tchakabech. He always re- 
mained a child in size, but had prodigious strength. Trees served 
for arrows for his bow, and he killed the bear and hare which had 
destroyed his parents. Then he desired to do something more, 

“In short, this Tchakabech, wishing to go to heaven, mounted 
upon a tree; being almost at the top, he blew against this tree, 
which rose and increased at the blowing of this little dwarf; the 
higher he mounted the more he blew, and the more the tree kept 
rising and increasing, so that he arrived at last at the sky, where he 
found the most beautiful country in the world. Everything there 
was delightful ; the earth was excellent and the trees beautiful. 
Having well observed everything, he came to bring back the news 
of all this to his sister, in order to induce her to ascend to the sky 
and remain there forever. He then descends by this tree, erecting in 
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its branches cabins at certain distances, where he might lodge his 
sister in mounting again. His sister at first opposed him, but he 
represented the beauty of that country so forcibly to her that she 
resolved to surmount the difficulty of the way. She takes with her 
a little nephew of hers and climbs upon this tree, Tchakabech fol- 
lowing, for the purpose of catching them if they fell. At each rest- 
ing-place they always found their cabin made, which comforted them 
much. At last they arrived at the sky, and, in order that no one 
should follow them, this child broke off the end of the tree quite 
low down, so that no one could reach from there to heaven. 

“ After having sufficiently admired the country, Tchakabech went 
away to stretch some bow-strings, or, as others call them, snares, 
hoping possibly to take some animal. The night departing while he 
was going to see to his snares, he saw them all on fire, and did not 
dare to approach. He returns to his sister and says to her: ‘My 
sister, I do not know what there is in my snares ; I see only a great 
fire, which I do not dare to approach.’ His sister, suspecting what 
it was, says to him: ‘Ah, my brother, what a misfortune! Surely 
you must have taken the Sun in the snare. Go quickly to set him 
free. Perhaps, walking in the night, he has thrown himself into it 
without thinking.’ Tchakabech returned, much astonished, and, hav- 
ing well considered, found that in truth he had taken the Sun ina 
snare. He tried to free him, but did not dare to approach. By 
chance he met a little mouse, blew it, and made it become so great 
that he used it to slacken his snares and set the Sun free, who, find- 
ing himself at liberty, continued his course as usual. While he 
was caught in these snares, the day failed here upon the earth be- 
low.” 

In this Odjibwa story, as related by Schoolcraft, the boy catches 
the sun intentionally, and the account of its release is more elabo- 
rate. Among the Hurons and Iroquois the sun is personified, and 
is usually beneficent, though not always so. 

Both these nations held that the soul does not immediately leave 
the body after death. In the Relation of 1636 we are told that in 
the Huron country it walks before, when the body is carried to the 
tomb, and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead. By 
night it goes among the cabins, taking its part in feasts and eating 
of that which remains in the kettles. At the feast of the dead the 
souls leave the cemeteries, and some think they become turtle-doves. 
Most of the Hurons, however, thought they went away in troops to 
the land of souls, arrayed in the presents made at the feast. The 
old men and children were too feeble to go so far, and remained in 
the country. ‘“ They sow some grain in its season, and make use 
of the fields which the living have abandoned. If any village is 
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burned, which often happens in this country, they take care to pick 
up the roasted corn from the midst of the conflagration, and make it 
a part of their provisions.” A young man, who went to the land of 
souls to bring his sister back, saw her apparition daily for the three 
months he spent on the way. She came to him “with a dish of 
meal cooked in water, according to the fashion of the country, 
which she gave him, and disappeared just as he wished to put his 
hand upon her and stop her.” Other kinds of spirit food there 
were, and among them a marvelous flower. 

In his ‘Study of Siouan Cults,” our lamented friend, the Rev. 
James O. Dorsey, spoke of customs hereditary in families because 
of early dreams. Fire Chief had a tent decorated with cornstalks, 
because he was a chief, but knew no further reason. In his clan, part 
ate no small birds; but they also feared to eat the first ears of corn, 
lest the small birds, and especially blackbirds, should devour the 
rest of the crop. In his “Omaha Sociology” he describes the pre- 
paration of calumets and their disposition. Among other things, 
two sticks near the pipes were connected by a sacred ear of corn. 
“Tt must be a perfect ear; the grains must not be rough or 
shriveled. If grains are wanting on one row or side, the ear is 
rejected. All the people eat the corn, so it is regarded as a mother.” 
The sticks are colored, and while the lower part of the ear is white, 
the upper is painted green. After feasts and songs the calumet 
dance follows. 

The Hanga clan regulates corn-planting. Corn is a mother, and 
the buffalo is a grandfather, and in the Osage tale corn was the gift 
of four buffalo bulls. In the harvest, one of the keepers of the 
sacred tents selects a number of perfect red ears, and lays them by 
for the spring planting. In the spring a Hanga crier is sent through 
the village announcing the planting time, and carrying the sacred 
corn. This has been shelled, and two or three grains are given to 
each household to be mixed with the ordinary seed. Then all may 
plant, but some of the people nevereat red corn. It is prepared for 
food much as in the East. 

In his “ Osage Traditions” we have the origin of corn. The 
people came from the lower world and took different roads, having 
many adventures. Four buffalo bulls came near. The first one 
rolled, and, as he arose, “an ear of red corn and a red pumpkin fell 
from his left hind leg.” A young man was told to pick them up, 
and his elder brother said, “ These will be good for the children to 
eat. Their limbs will stretch and increase in strength.” The sec- 
ond bull rolled, and as he came to his feet “an ear of spotted corn 
and a spotted pumpkin dropped from his left hind leg.” These 
were approved. From the third bull came dark corn and a dark 
pumpkin, and from the fourth these were white. 
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Agriculture naturally affected the religious customs of those 
aboriginal nations which practised it to any great extent, and they 
had feasts and rites proportioned to its importance. This plainly 
appears among the Iroquois, but those of the far West had their 
own significant observances. In the more elaborate ceremonies 
shelled corn and that in the ear have a prominent place, while the 
sacred meal is also conspicuous. Few legends are related of these, 
however, and attempts at personification are rarely made. Those of 
the Iroquois are the most poetic, although Longfellow made good 
use of the Odjibwa tale. It is embalmed in his story of Hiawatha, 
and will long survive. 

In Colonel Mallery’s story of the Pipe Maiden, corn is still a gift, 
but of a peculiar kind. The girl is the white Buffalo Cow, bringing 
with the pipe four grains of corn of different colors. This came 
from the milk which fell from her udder. The snakes about her 
waist and ankles were the leaves of the plant. The Indians were 
taught to call her grandmother, and corn and buffalo meat became 
their food. There are other stories where the grain appears asa 
gift or an early possession, but with no very remarkable features. 

Mr. J. W. Fewkes, in his paper on “ Tusayan Snake Ceremonies,” 
identifies the Snake Maid with the Corn Maid, with many interest- 
ing particulars. White Corn, one of seven brothers named after 
corn of different colors, marries one of the Snake people, and her 
prayers for rain are efficacious. A Flute youth marries a Corn 
maiden. He connects the Antelope dance also with corn celebra- 
tions, and concludes that ophiolatry has little to do with the noted 
Snake dance, but that it “has two main purposes, the making of 
rain and the growth of corn.” His interesting facts and reasoning 
cannot be given now. 

The instances of ancient Mexican superstitions, given by Zelia 
Nuttall from Sahagun, are of interest. Scattered corn must be 
picked up, or it would complain to God. It must be breathed upon 
before cooking, that it might not dread the heat. After the birth 
of a child corncobs must not be burned, lest the face of the child 
should be pitted like them. There are other fancies of varying 


kinds, but these will suffice. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 
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RHYMES OF KOREAN CHILDREN. 


AvmostT all of these have an easy-going sing-song style which, 
from its resemblance to that classic of the nursery, may be called 
a Korean “ Mother Goose.” A transliteration (based on Mr. Scott’s 
modification of the system followed by the compilers of the Diction- 
naire Coréen-frangais) is followed by a translation with notes. In 
transliterating a good deal of the jingle is unfortunately lost, and in 
translating metre has been sacrificed in order to give as literal a 
translation as possible. There are certain idioms and expressions, 
however, which lose much of their force in a translation. This is 
true of all languages, but especially is it true of an Oriental tongue. 


I. 


Sang Chyei, Sang Chyei, etai ka 
Hoi, Hoi, etera ka 

Chang sa nali enchyei o 

11, I], irhei nal io. 


Mourner,! mourner, where are you going ? 
Lime,? Lime, I am going for lime. 

When is the day of the funeral ? 

1],° Il, on the seventh * day. 


II. 


Chyoung, chyoung, kakke chyoung 
Oul nemou painge chyoung 
Chyepsi mithei haltai chyoung 

Tol Mithei kachai chyoung. 


1 This is sung on seeing a mourner, and the whole verse is very abusive. 

2 Lime is always used in Korean burials. In filling in the grave some unslaked 
lime is mixed with earth, and water is poured over it. This hardens into a mass 
like cement. Hoi, the Korean name for lime, is also used to imitate the sound of 
one of the musical instruments of Korea and is consequently a play on the word. 
When it is remembered that not only music and musical instruments but even 
conversation on musical matters are by Korean custom forbidden to a mourner, 
it is easily seen that “ Hoi, Hoi,” is highly abusive. 

8 “]]” is also an imitation of the sound of a musical instrument and hence 
abusive. It is also the first syllable of the word “irhei”’ (the seventh), the letters 
l and r being interchangeable. 

* In Korea a dead body is buried on the fifth, seventh, or ninth days after death. 
According to oriental belief everything in nature is divided either into male or 
female. As examples of this dual system may be given Heaven and Earth, Sun 
and Moon, Darkness and Light, etc. A preponderance of one of these principles 
over another causes disaster and confusion. Now, dead bodies belong to the 
female principle and odd numbers to the male principle. According to the above 
argument, therefore, funerals should only be held on an odd day. 
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Monk,' monk, shaven ? monk, 

Pitch him over the garden fence 

Monk who licks the platter ® clean, 

Monk who hunts for shrimps ‘* beneath the stones. 


Il. 
Karang Meri ch’ing, ch’ing. 
Oumoul apheui kachi mara 
Pounge satki nollasinta 
Pap hananta kachi mara 
Choukkekoura p’aim maichille. 


Your plaited hair is torn, is torn.5 

Do not go near the fountain, 

For all the minnows will be frightened.® 

Do not go near the dinner table 

For the spoons will rise up and slap your cheek. 


IV. 


Ton hau poun chouk’ei ourera 
Ton two poun chouk’ei ourera 
Ton sei poun chouk’ei ourera 


Cry’ and I'll give you a penny, 
Cry and I'll give you two pence, 
Cry and I'll give you three pence. 


v. 
‘Tara, tara, palkeun tara 
I Tai Paiki nolteun tara 
Chyeki, chyeki chye tal sokheui 
Kyei Syou namou paikkesini 

1 This is called out in derision of Buddhist monks. Buddhism at the present 
day occupies a very low position socially in Korea, and the monks are often 
subject to all sorts of abuse. It can scarcely be said that this is undeserved, for 
a more lazy, worthless class of people can scarcely be imagined. 

2 All Buddhist monks shave the head. 

8 This refers to their begging from door to door for food. 

* Buddhist devotees all take a vow to abstain from animal food, but in the 
springs of water found near all monasteries a large number of shrimps are kept. 
The monks assert that these are bred for the purpose of keeping the water pure 
and free from impurities, but the more skeptical worldlings say that they are bred 
as a delicacy for the monks themselves. For a Buddhist monk to take life in any 
form consigns him to the lowest of the innumerable Buddhist hells, but very few 
of the Korean monks keep this commandment. 

5 Disease of the scalp is very common in Korea, chiefly caused by lice. In 
order to apply medicine more readily, the hair, which usually hangs by a single 
plait, is divided into two. The above rhyme is called out in derision of sucha 
division of the hair. 

* Comp. “ You're a fright.” 

7 Said in a laughing tone to a child who is crying. It rarely fails to change the 
crying to laughter. 
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Ok tokkiro chike naiko 

Keum tokkiro tattemi naiko 
Choka samkan chipeul chiye 
Yang chyen poumo mositaka 
Chyen nyen, man nyen salkochiko 
Ouri hyeng chyei choukketeun 
Ap tong sanei moutchi malko 
Toui tong sanei moutchi malko 
Kokkai, kokkai nemou kasa 
Katchi pathei mouthe chyoumsei 
Katchi han sang yelliketeun 
Mekchi malko, palchi malko 

Tai Kouel anei chinsang patchye. 


Oh moon,! oh moon, oh bright moon, 
Oh moon, which amused I Tai Paik ? 
There, there, in the moon 

Is the print of a Cinnamon-tree 

Which a white rabbit * is cutting down, 
Cutting it down with a golden axe. 
We'll build a three-roomed thatched house 
And live together with our parents 

For a thousand myriad years. 

If our brother should die 

Do not bury him in front of the hill, 
Do not bury him back of the hill, 

But go beyond the mountain pass 

And bury him in the egg-plant field. 
When a pair of egg-plants ripen 

Do not eat them, do not sell them, 

But present them to the king. 


Sometimes the ending is thus : — 


When a pair of egg-plants ripen 
Know that he returns again. 


vi. 


Syeng natta, pyet natta 
Yen chi mouneul yerera 


1 This is a rhyme sung by children on a bright moonlight night. 

2 I Tai Paik, who lived 699 to 762 A. D., was one of the most celebrated poets 
of China. He was also celebrated for his excessive indulgence in wine ; and one 
night whilst lying intoxicated along the banks of a stream, he noticed the reflec- 
tion of the full moon in the water. Declaring that the moon had fallen from the 
sky, he reached over to get it, and losing his balance fell into the water and was 
drowned. Thus ended the life of the greatest poet in the far East, whose verses 
are to this day considered as the best models for those whose ambition lies in the 
direction of versification. He was a great lover of nature and led a gypsy-like 
life, spending his time in day-dreams and writing poetry. 

8 The Koreans imagine that they see a cinnamon-tree in the moon, beneath 
which a white rabbit sits and either mixes drugs in a mortar or attempts to cut 
down the tree. This belief is originally of Indian origin, and was brought over 
with Buddhism. 
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Ho pak koukeul kourira 
Kouen talkal pourera 
Houral masera.' 


Oh, how angry; oh, how red! 
Open wide the yen chi? door, 
Make a dish of pumpkins ® 
And mixing it with wine 4 
Swallow all at a draught. | 


VIL. 


Ko cho mekko, maim, maim. 
Tampai mekko, maim, maim. 


Eat red peppers, hot, hot. 
Smoke tobacco, hot, hot. 


Vill, 


Pyel hanna, Na hanna 
Pyel toul, Na toul 
Pyel seit, Na seit, etc.? 


One star and one me, 
Two stars and two me, 
Three stars and three me, etc. 


Another variation of the same is as follows :— 


Pyel hanna, kong, kong, Na hanna, kong, kong. 
Pyel toul, kong, kong. Na toul, kong, kong, etc. 





One star, kong, kong. One me, kong, kong. 
Two stars, kong, kong, Two me, kong, kong, etc. 


| Still another variation runs thus : — 
Sikouel yeltat choul, Seoul yel tat choul. 


Fifteen leagues of country, fifteen leagues of Seoul (the capital). 


When children are playing and an accident happens, one of the 
others will sing out : — 


1 This rhyme is sung to a child who is crying. 

2 A yen chi door is a large one, and here the mouth is implied, which is opened 
in crying. 

* By “ pumpkins ” are meant the puffed cheeks. 

* By wine is meant the tears. 

§ By this is meant the swallowing of the sobs. 

6 Two or more children repeat this whilst joining hands and going round and 
round a post until they become so dizzy that they can go no more. 

7 This is said as often as possible whilst holding the breath. It is said to be 
impossible to reach ten without taking an inspiration. 
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IX. 


Illechi malcha, kong chita 
Chillei kekke pap hacha 
Kaikori chapa tang chi cha 
Paiam chapa hoichicha. 


Let us play and do not tell, 
Taking thorns and cooking food, 
Catching frogs to make some food, 
Catching snakes to stir it with. 


The idea of all this is so ridiculous that they soon forget their 
troubles and become merry. 


xX. 


Si Sang, Si Sang harapami 

Matang siltaka, ton han poun etessa 
Changei kasye, pam han mal sattaka 
Si rong ouheui enchetteni 

Sa yang choui ta ka mekko 

Sekeun pam han toul nameun kesal 
Kama sothei salmassye 

Choriro kenchessye 

Hampakei sitchessye 

Tai kap kallo pekkyessye 
Kepchireul Apam chouko 

Pomi emum chouko 

Sareul neiko, naiko talkoung, talkoung mekko salcha.? 


Grandfather, grandfather ! 

I swept the garden and found a penny; 
I went to market and bought a measure of chestnuts 
And placed them on the kitchen shelf ; 
A mouse came and ate them all, 
Leaving only a few. 

These we ‘ll put in a pot 

And boil until they are soft ; 

Well wash them in a bottle gourd 
And pare them with a bamboo knife. 
The outer shell we'll give to father, 
The inner shell we ’ll give to mother, 
The kernel you and I will eat and live. 


XI. 


Tal to, tal to palkta 
Myeng chyeng to palkta 
Chokko syoulla chokeri 
Eun éung namou kil somai 


1 This is repeated in order to amuse a little child of four or five years. The 
two sit on the floor facing each other and the elder one grasps the hand of the 
younger, swaying its body to and fro whilst repeating the above. 
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Sang tani ket ot koreum 

Pou chyeni an ot koreum 

Tongmo chipeul kanikkan 

Yaksan chyekeul 

Omok Chomok mekeumye 

Nal han chyemeul anchyeko 

Ouri chipei oatta poara 

Syou syou patek chyouna poara 

Keka chike chyoukena malkena sikou taira. 


The moon, the moon is very bright, 

Very bright and glorious ; 

Put on your pearl embroidered jacket 

With sleeves like apricot leaves, 

With outer strings of purple silk 

And inner strings of crimson ; 

And let us go to a playmate’s home, 

Where many cakes have been baked to-day, 
And there we ’ll sit and eat our fill. 

If they do not give us any, 

Wait until they come to our house 

And see if they get raisin cake. 

What do we care whether they give us cakes or not.! 


XII. 
Keun sol pat 
Chakeun sol pat 
Kamchaki 
Holchaki 
Yemyemi 
Namok sin teui tekari.? 


The great fir grove (pointing to the right eyebrow), 

The small fir grove (pointing to the left eyebrow), 

Winkers (pointing to the eyes. Winking is called in Korean Kamchik, kam- 
chak), 

Holchaki (pointing to the nose). 

Yemyemi (pointing to the mouth), 

Namok sin teui tekari (pointing to the chin. Namok sin means wooden shoes, 
and teui tekari means heel. This refers to the chin, which resembles the 
heel of a wooden shoe). 


Compare this with “Eye winker, Tom tinker, nose smeller,” etc., to which it 
bears a close resemblance. 
COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 
These are repeated when choosing a leader in sports and games 
or in playing “ blind man’s buff,” “hide and seek,” etc. : — 
I, Ou choung chang. 
Superior middle elder. 


! The above is repeated by little boys on a bright moonlight night. 
2 The above is said to amuse small children, and after the whole is finished the 


child is tickled on the chest to make him laugh. 
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The boys are arranged ina line and every third one is counted 
out. The last one remaining is chosen leader. 


II, Ok Chok Sei Pal. 
(The) jade tripod (has) three legs 


This is used in choosing sides : — 
III. Mirera, Mirera, seul, seul, mi re ra. 
Push, Push, Gently, Gently, Pu-u-sh. 


IV. Hanal tai, towal tai, sama chyou, naltai, Ing nang, Ke chi pal tai, Chang 
Koun, Koturai, Ppiéng. 


The last word is pronounced with the hard sound of p. It is 
impossible to translate the above, it being simply a play on the words 
one, two, etc. This and the following ones are used in playing 
blind man’s buff, the tenth one having his eyes blindfolded : — 

V. Syeoul nomi toumyel ka 
Cho pap mekko meki mye 
Kil Kai. 
A Syeoul fellow to the country went. 
Eating millet it stuck fast; 
He said Kil Kai. 


The words in italics are a translation of the Korean text. Syeoul 
is Korean for capital, and as the people of the capital eat nothing but 
rice, whilst the countryman is often compelled to be satisfied with 
millet, it is a rhyme deriding the inhabitants of the city with their 
pride and airs in general. “Kil kai” is an imitation of the sound 
made in clearing the throat. 


VI. Han nom, Tou nom, sam sa, neit nom 
Tong Kai mang Kai pitulki_ satki 


Cham namou ko ya 
tel nom 
Na tel ke ra. 


One fellow, two fellows, three four, four fellows. 
At Tong Ferry and Mang Ferry there are young doves 
in an Oak Tree. You low 
born kitten 
I dare you to come out. 
E. B. Landis, M. D. 


CHEMULPO, KOREA. 
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OUR OLD POETS AND THE TINKERS.! 


In this fresh breezy springtime that is upon us now, who of us 
has not joyed to lark with Autolycus under the budding hedgerows 
and by the lane side? Who has not, when the peddler and the 
umbrella-mender set forth on dusty roads once more, and the whirr 
of the scissors-grinder’s wheel is heard in the streets, felt a some- 
thing in him that makes him, too, wish to leave his office or study 
in the town, to wander out, aimless but hopeful, into the country? 
Then there sound in our ears words that challenge us : — 

When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 


Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With heigh! the sweet birds, O, how they sing! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chants, 

With heigh! with heigh! the thrush and the jay; 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


Let us for a moment, while the fancy is on us, take up the 
“Winter's Tale,” again, to inquire out the character of him who 
sings these lines. Autolycus first appears at the beginning of the 
second scene of the fourth act, you will remember, singing that 
ballad. He comes a peddler and a traveller with a pack on his back, 
but he is a rogue and a change-coat at heart; he has a dozen differ- 
ent trades to ply, all shady enough ; he is no honest merchant, our 
Autolycus. In act. iv. scene 2 he counterfeits a man who has 
been robbed and beaten. Then he picks the pockets of the rustic 
Good Samaritan who comes to his aid. In act iv. sc. 3 he comes 
to the village merrymaking as a peddler, selling 

Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus, black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears: 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 
What maids lack from head to heel: 


1 A paper read before the “Augadov Society of Harvard University. 
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and he appeals to the company, 


Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : 
Come buy. 

Still later, in the same scene, we see him suborned by Florizel to 
change garments with him, and then, as though helping the prince’s 
elopement with Perdita were not roguery enough, he prepares, on 
his own account, to betray the prince to the king, his father. 
Roguery is part of the cheat’s business, together with peddling, pick- 
ing pockets, and pinching linen off hedges. As he says when he 
first appears, “I have served Prince Florizel, and in my time wore 
three-ply : but now I am out of service. 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night: 


And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right. 


If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the sow-skin budget, 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the stocks avouch it.” 

That is to say, Autolycus says that he is as respectable as the 
tinkers are, which is not far from saying he is of the tinker race 
himself. So I think he was, for the traveller by the roadsides who 
steals linen, picks pockets, peddles trinkets, and lives beneath the 
hedgerows is a brother to the whole gens viarum, and to all the 
sturdy vagabonds of merry England. 

Of merry England I say advisedly. For though the scene of the 
‘“‘Winter’s Tale” is laid in Bohemia, it is that Bohemia which lies 
outside of all our doors, if we would only look into it. Autolycus is 
a characteristic man of the roads of England, or, for that matter, of 
America, to-day. 

Have we not seen the like before? Who has not read of the 
“ Beggar of Bethnal Green,” ! who turned out to be a disguised son 
to the Earl of Leicester; of the beautiful beggar maid, whom 
“King Cophetua” would wed ;? of the “ Gaberlunzie man” under 
whose guise James V. of Scotland went incognito?* Then there is 
that delightfully Bohemian comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
“ Beggars’ Bush,” the whole story of which consists in the conceal- 
ment of some exiled nobles amongst a troop of cheats and beggars, 


Jarkman, or patrico, cranke, or clapperdudgeon, 
Frater, or abram man.* 


Why, all our old literature teems with them, from the old ballads 


1 Percy’s Religques. 2 Tbid. 8 Ibid. 
* Beggars’ Bush, act ii. sc. 2. 
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and King Cophetua’s beggar maid to Sir John Falstaff’s “ Minions 
of the Moon.” 





From a Gypsy in the morning 
Or a pair of squint eyes turning: 


. From a strolling tinker’s sheet, 
Or a pair of carriers’ feet ; 











Bless the sovereign, 


says Ben Jonson.! There you have them, — Gypsies and tinkers 
classed together, tinkers and pickpockets classed together, “all 
rogues and from Egypt.” 

I do not believe any one can fail to be impressed with the part 
the vagabond fraternity play in our old literature. More cases from 
the poets might be collected if I had time. They will occur to 
most of us. I know of no cases quite similar in continental liter- 
ature. There are mentions of Gypsies there, to be sure. How 
could so romantic, wild a people as the Gypsies keep out of romance? 
Highwaymen, thieves, too, get their dues from French and German 
writers. But, so far as I know, there is nowhere else such frequent 
and kindly reference to a vagabond class, who are not dangerous, 
violent lawbreakers at all, but petty rogues, peddlers, and tricksters, 
small thieves, altogether the amusing parasites of society, perhaps, 
but nothing more deadly. 

From the prevalence of this vagabond class in our literature, then, 
it would appear that it must have really existed amongst us in fact. 
But who were these vagabonds? Mere anybodys, shall we say? If 
i the vagabond classes were nothing but the usual offscourings of 
the honester folk, if they were just ruined men, lazy fellows, tramps, 
that is, who had slipped out of the steady orders of society, why 
are they so much more prominent in England than on the conti- 
nent? Certainly it was as easy for men to go wrong in the rest of 
Europe as in England. Surely, laziness was not confined to the 
British Isles. Yet nowhere on the continent do we find the poets 
taking up and representing the life of the roads as did our own 
poets, from Shakespeare down. It seems to me that we must 
suppose either some great inducement to vagrancy in medizval 
England, or else some one class of people, whose ancestry and 
tradition wedded them to a wandering life. 

As to a special inducement to vagrancy there is only one that I 
can think of. On the continent the law was ul homme sans 
seignieur. Feudal institutions there held stricter sway than with 
: our ancestors. The peasant was needed to serve his lord’s tyranny 
at home, and sturdy vagrants were branded in the hand by the 








~ 





1 Ben Jonson, masque of 7he Gypsies Metamorphosed, fin. 
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king’s justice, and whipped at the tail of a cart back to their own 
seignory. In England it may have been easier for vagrants to walk 
abroad. Yet, on the one hand, there was less inducement in Eng- 
land for men to turn tramps, for fifteenth and sixteenth century 
England was far and away more prosperous than the continental 
countries at the same date. Moreover, there were many laws against 
vagrancy passed by our ancestors. Especially do I note an act of 
Edward VI., entitled “An acte for tynckers and pedlers.” Notice 
how that title is exactly framed to hit Shakespeare’s Autolycus. 

“For as muche as it is evident that tynkers, pedlers and suche 
like vagrant persons are more hurtfull than necessarie to the Com- 
mon Wealth of this realm, Be it therefore ordeyned ... that... 
no person or persons commonly called pedler, tynker or pety chap- 
man shall wander or go from one towne to another or from place to 
place out of the towne, parishe, or village where such person shall 
dwell, and sell pynnes, poyntes, laces, gloves, knyves, glasses, tapes, 
or any suche kynde of wares whatsoever, or gather connye skynnes 
or suche like thing or use or exercise the trade or occupation of a 
tynker,” except those that shall have a license from two justices of 
the peace.! 

Because this vagabond tinker folk is so much more prominent 
in England and in English literature than on the continent, and 
because there appears no very good reason in the state of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century England why they should have been so, there 
must have been a distinct caste of travellers in England dating from 
centuries before, who kept to the roads because their inherited tra- 
ditions were of the roads; who lived the life of the commons and 
hedgerows because they knew no other life, and who were the 
models of those sweet, amusing vagrants whom Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare have portrayed. Of course, 
however, all that this argument seeks to prove is that such a caste 
or tribe existed as the nucleus of a vagrant population. Their 
numbers must have been continually swelled by broken-down 
respectability and decency, even as now. 

What people could they have been? I know you expect me to 
say the Gypsies. Well, let me say right here that, although the 
Gypsies have most certainly left their impression on our literature 
and on our slang and on the types of our vagrancy, this old English 
vagrant stock could wot have been the Gypsies. 

The Gypsies came into England first in 1512, during the reign of 
Henry VIII. That means, of course, that, when Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson wrote, they had not been in England more 


1 English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, by J. J. Jusserand; transl. by 
L. T. Smith, p. 232. 
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than a century at the most. Still, that was doubtless long enough 
for them to have made their impression. We find Ben Jonson 
writing a masque of the “Gypsies Metamorphosed,” and they are 
often referred to in literature under their proper name. While, 
however, I admit this, I believe that a century was not time enough 
for Gypsy influence to have permeated the lower orders of the 
population and to have organized a class of vagrants who were not 
of distinctly Gypsy characteristics, except that, Gypsy-like, they 
lived on the roads. 

For it was not in the manner of our Gypsies to-day that the 
Gypsies first appeared in England. The Anglo-American Romany 
has been acclimatized by four centuries of Englishry. He still tents 
on the commons, wanders the road nomad-wise, trades horses, while 
his wife tells fortunes and sells baskets. So no doubt Gypsies 
always did. But the Gypsy to-day is thoroughly anglicized. He is 
more at home in English than in his own Romany tongue, only the 
shreds and tatters of which he preseives; yes, he speaks English 
with a cockney accent. He is a boxer and prizefighter, a frequenter 
of county fairs and country taverns, thoroughly though quaintly of 
us. Not so his progenitors who came into England in the reign 
of Bluff King Hal. The Gypsies then had only been in Europe for 
a hundred years. They still were, in one sense, fresh from their 
oriental home. Their passage across Europe had been hurried ; we 
hear of them first in Hungary in 1423 and they are in England by 
1506.! In that short interval they had not had time to rub off their 
outlandishness. They must have been a wild, dirty, dark-skinned 
horde, like the troops of Rémaé who come to America, sometimes, 
to-day, from the east of Europe. Of course they did not understand 
English, therefore the bar of a strange speech existed between them 
and our lower classes. We may, then, admit that the Gypsies were 
in England in the sixteenth century, that they were noticeable 
enough to be referred to in our literature, and that they were even 
then, no doubt, beginning to be assimilated to our vagrants and our 
lower classes. We have a right, however, to hold that they were 
as yet too foreign and outlandish to be a moulding force in the 
community, that they cannot be supposed to have formed that core 
of a vagabond class which we are looking for, especially as that 
class, as we find it, is not described with marked Gypsy traits. 

For though it is on their first arrival, while they are still unso- 
phisticated, that we should expect Gypsies to be most gypsified, the 
vagrants of our literature are not gypsified at all. Take Autolycus, 
who is, as it were, the text of our discussion — does he trade horses 
or have anything to do with horses? No, certainly not ; and yet 


1 Borrow, Zincali, Introduction, p. 10. 
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all Gypsies have been of the horse, horsey, from time that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Does he bury the 
dead, or dress corpses, or is he any kind of a smith, or does he any- 
wise suggest fortune-telling or basket-making? Not at all; yet 
these are the palladia of Gypsydom, wherein the people of the 
black blood were more confirmed when first they entered Europe 
than even now. On the contrary, Autolycus is peddler, rogue, and 
traveller, and calls himself a tinker. 

It is evident that our problem is developing. Literary and his- 
torical considerations lead us to expect a race of hereditary vagrants 
in the England of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the 
Gypsies will not serve our purpose. Who will? Let me leave the 
discussion a little while and tell of some of my personal observa- 
tions. 

I was strolling through the fields, one day, north of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and came up a hill near the edge of a country lane. The 
ground sloped down from the lane opposite me to a brook that runs 
through a dell below the road into the fields. There, between the 
lane and the brook, the little dell is uninclosed, the lots lie to com- 
mon, and by the brookside near the road, under old elm-trees fenced 
in by bramble bushes, the Gypsies wone to camp. Even as I came 
across the fields this summer afternoon I could see a big dark tent 
pitched below the road, two smartly painted wagons like Gypsy 
vans, and horses pasturing. 

“ Roms in the tan!” I said, well pleased, and hurried down, 
across the brook, to see them. 

There was just one young man in the camp, for, as usual with the 
travelling folk, most of the company were about their business in 
the town. He sat whittling a tent-pole in front of the big dingy 
tent, and I hastened up to salute him. 

“ Sdrishan pil,” 1 cried, “ pitcher mandi dv adré o tin!” which is 
Gypsy for “ Brother, hullo! ask me into your tent.” 

“I don’t understand you, sorr,” he replied with a very marked 
Irish accent ; “is it Romanes ye’s are talking?” 

“ Why, yes, to be sure; aren’t you Romanys?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

“No, we're Irish : always been Irish,” said he. 

“ But you talk Gypsy ?” I asked. 

“ Not much,” he chuckled, “ but I can understand a little; now 
what would you call a horse and a mare ?”’ 

“A grat and a grasui,” said I. 

“ And a field?” he continued. 

“ Piv,” I answered. 

“ Chiv the grais in the pav” (turn the horses into the field), he 
exclaimed with triumph. 
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“ 7é miik lendi lel chor,” 1 1 continued complacently. 

After that evidence of depth on my part we were great friends, 
which state of things was much strengthened when he found I knew 
a little old Irish — however little. 

He told me his name was Lackey Costello. He and his foster 
father, mother, and aunt were travelling the roads with van, tent, 
and horses, Gypsy fashion. They sold oilcloth and peddled knick- 
knacks ; the men did a little swapping horses, but the women neither 
sold baskets nor told fortunes, and the men were also — ¢inkers. 

Irish tinkers! An idea at once came over me. What says Prince 
Hal in Eastcheap? “I am so good a proficient in one quarter of 
an hour that I can drink with any tinker in his own language dur- 
ing my life.” ? 

Then I bethought me that the veteran Romany Rye, Charles G. 
Leland, in the last essay in his little book, “The Gypsies,” * claims 
to have discovered what this proper language of the tinkers is. He, 
too, found Irish tinkers, like these I had found, who camped on the 
road like Gypsies, only not quite like them, who knew some Romany, 
some old Irish, but kept to themselves a dialect for their own which 
was neither of these. Leland calls it She/ta and pronounces it 
Celtic, which it certainly is. He says it is very rare, a dialect he 
has found only three men altogether who knew. 

“ Perhaps, though,” I thought, “ these men know it. I'll try it on 
at any rate, and find how it takes ;”’ so, turning to Lackey Costello 
there at the tent door, I asked, “Can you thd'ri, si/bli?”” (Can you 
talk tinkers’ cant, friend ?) 

Lackey looked puzzled. ‘ Why, yes,” said he, “I can thd'7i, but 
how did you learn it ?”’ 

“T don’t know it,” said I. “I want to learn it: will you teach 
me?” 

“Why, yes,” said Lackey, much pleased, “ but I’m d—d if I see 
how you knew there was such a language.” 

I stayed about the Costellos’ camp, off and on, for two days. 
They taught me words of the ¢hd’77, as they call their language, and 
told mea good deal about themselves. The vocabulary they gave 
me I append to this paper. 

Now, it seems that this language is not so rare as Mr. Leland 
thought, but is spoken by numerous tinkers and travellers all over 
the English-speaking world. Since my first interview with the 
Costellos I have met travellers who spoke the ¢#d'ri in New York 
city, in Danbury, Conn., in Cambridge and Boston, Mass., and up 
and down through my own Hudson River country. I believe that, 

' Let them take pasture. 2 Henry IV. Pt. 1. act ii. se. 4. 
® Leland, Gypsies, pp. 354-372. 
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far from being rare, there must be some hundreds of people in the 
eastern United States who speak it. For one locality, there is 
quite a colony of these tinkers in New York city, between First and 
Third avenues, near 102d Street and r1oth Street. There some of 
them can generally be found, and there very many of them winter. 
But when the spring comes, 

When dafodils begin to peer, 


they take to the roads again, driving and tenting down through the 
country, selling oilcloth, swapping horses, and tinkering. Minkters 
they call themselves ; 7hd'ri they call their language. They also call 
it the s#mi language, which means the “look here” language, just as 
the Gypsy half-breeds are called the didakai (for dik akdat), or “look- 
here” people. This is a name I have never understood. My tinkers 
did not know the word Leland uses for their language, — She/ta. In 
our part of the country the tinker families that travel east of the 
Alleghanies are chiefly the Costellos, Burkes, McDonnels, Rileys, 
Dohertys, Kerigans, and Furys. The Sherlocks and Carrols and 
some of the Costellos travel in the South. The Gordons, Haydens, 
and Rileys travel in Ohio. 

These people are Roman Catholics ; they consider fortune-telling 
wicked, but I think, on the whole, they pay very little attention to 
the rites of the Church. They do not speak well of the Gypsies, 
and the Gypsies do not like them, but their habits of life often 
throw them together on the roads ; they manage to get on together 
without much fighting, and I have even been told that in some rare 
cases they intermarry with Gypsies, though I doubt if this is true. 
They almost all of them know more or less Romany and old Irish 
beside their own ¢hd’ri. The English name by which they call 
themselves is the “ Travellers.” 

So much for my observations. But these Irish tinkers have been 
observed lately by a number of folk-lorists in the old country, and 
it is found that they are quite numerous in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Their dialect, which they keep very secret, varies 
more or less in different parts of the British Islands. I may say 
that my tinkers, though born in Ireland, had, they told me, passed 
much of their time in Wales before coming to America. The 
words they gave me differed in many cases from those given by 
Mr. Leland, and in the articles contained in the “ Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society,” to which I beg leave to refer! In the second 
volume of that journal, Mr. John Sampson has discussed these 
vagrants as they appear, particularly in England and Scotland.? 

1 Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, vol. i. p. 253; vol. ii. pp. 121, 127, 204, 257, 
319, 321; vol. iii. pp. 23, 195, 247. 

2 Mr. Sampson’s article, vol. ii. p. 204; Mr. Leland’s, vol. ii. p. 321; and Mr. 
MacRitchie’s, vol. i. p. 350. 
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The tinkers in Ireland are a distinct caste, who have lived by them- 
selves for generations. They speak what they call cant, but what, 
on learned investigation, proves to be some dialect of ¢thd'ri. I 
might note that Irish and Scotch tinkers and Gypsies whom I have 
met have used the word “cant” for both tinkers’ ¢4dé’ri and the 
Romany of the Gypsies. The Irish tinkers, moreover, have certain 
customs of their own, particularly that of wife-swapping ; generally 
they appear like a caste which has, from time immemorial, been 
distinct from the people among whom they have lived. 

Such are tinkers all over the British Isles and America. The 
are an ancient race, a nomad caste, who, although unlike the Gyp- 
sies, they are probably of the same race with the people among 
whom they wander, have, nevertheless, kept to themselves and the 
roads for centuries past. They marry only among themselves; 
associate fraternally only with their own clan; hand down their 
wandering profession, their tinkering, peddling trade, and especially 
their mysterious Celtic dialect, from father to son, from generation 
to generation. So they have done doubtless for centuries past; no 
new-born stock could have invented their ancient language ; and it 
is certain that this merry race of vagrants formed the core of a 
tramping, vagabond population in England before the sixteenth 
century, before ever the Romany Gypsies landed on our shores. 

Well, all this is just what we were looking for. Just such a 
merry race of hereditary vagrants the mention of them in our older 
literature led us to suppose existed. I believe we have found 
them. 

As a further proof, moreover, of my thesis, consider how often, 
in our literature, vagrants are alluded to by this very word by which 
the people I describe are still called, — “tinker.” Tinkers were my 
friends in Gypsy Hollow, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Well, tinkers 
are the vagrants sung in Jonson, the ballads, and Shakespeare. 
So, to return to the text of our essay, our friend Autolycus calls 
himself a tinker : — 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the sow-skin budget ;? 


Then my account I well may give, 
And in the stocks avouch it. 


I believe that it is this wandering tinker caste, vagabonds by 


1 This word dudget is still the technical word in Ireland for the box containing 
materials used by a tinsman. It is also interesting to note that “most of the 
country people in Ireland profess to believe that the only necessary marriage 
ceremony needed by the tinkers generally is for the man and woman to jump 
together, hand in hand, over the ‘ budget.’” — Mr. MacRitchie in Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, vol. i. p. 351. 
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heredity and with a language of their own, who formed the great 
mass of English vagrants in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
They were an old race then. They it was whom our poets have 
commemorated. 

How ancient these tinkers are it is hard to say, but MacRitchie 
and Leland have suggested for them an antiquity venerable indeed. 
It is well known that among the Celtic nations of ancient Europe 
the bronze-smiths formed more or less of a hereditary caste! They 
are called caird or ceard. Travellers, of course, they were, for they 
wandered across the north, making their art-works wherever there 
was demand for them. All those beautiful rings and armlets, dag- 
gers and leaf-shaped swords, nowadays unearthed, were their make ; 
and their involved patterns, spirals, and twists, their careful, often 
elegant work, shows them to have been masterly and cunning crafts- 
men. 

Well, it has been suggested that these tinkers and tinsmiths are 
the old bronze-smiths’ degenerate survivors to this day; that the 
Sasennach conquest, that has broken up the old Celtic world, has 
reduced the smith of the north to this low estate. Who knows? 


VOCABULARY OF MINKIERS THARI. 
(TINKERS’ OR TRAVELLERS’ CANT.) 


Collected in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





sii’ bli= boy. 

mi/nkier= tinker (or traveller). 

tha’ri=to talk. 

gra’ni=to know. 

kii’ri= horse. 

chi’ni= fire. — Note: An old tinker says 
this is Irish, not cant. 

thédi=fire, — the proper word, the old 
tinker said. 

ka’mpa=camp or tent, like the Gypsy 
tan. 

kampan kligen e mukya=camp of the 
pig’s head.— Said to be a famous 
camp in Wales. 

gyuch 
or =a man. 

gyirch 

fé’ke de gyiirch !=look at the man. 

akin 
or = girl. 

larkin 

byir=a woman. 

pi= mouth. 


ko’riben=fighting. — This is a Gypsy 
word, 

Git your tha’riin= stop your talking. 

ishka= water. — One tinker said this was 
Irish. 

krik mor. The Costellos did not know 
whether this meant a river or a big ~ 
hill. Mor is Irish, they said, and 
means big. 

wa’gin= wagon. — An old tinker says 
this is not cant but Irish. 

mésli=to go. 

slim your jil=to beat you. 

mtigels= apples. 

shlan= beer. 

skai’hop= whiskey. 

alamuk= milk. 

ka’mbre = dog. 

I’m méslien to si’ni ni ni’dhe menthroh 

=I1’m going to see my friend. 

tha’nyok=half-penny ; one cent. 

mush = umbrella. 

mush-fakir= umbrella mender. 


1 Jour. of Gypsy Lore Society, vol. i. p. 355. 
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These two words, they said, are 

slang of the roads, not thd’ri. 
grii’thi=a hat. 
risbaith 

or =a basket. 
rdsbedh 
chi'mi=stick. 
chi’‘mi l4shuwul=a nice stick. 
chi’mi mii’ni=a good stick. 
l4shuwul= nice. 
mii’/ni= good. 
Lébrame dhié’l=I 'll hit you. 
4’di nyik=on the head. 
nyiik= head. 
mA’lyl= hand. 
ché’rpin ) 
or = finger. 

ché’pin 
koreb=to kill. — Leland gives curd. 

Cf. Gypsy kir. 
sma’ragh= nose. 
li’rki= eye. 
na‘dhrum = mother. 
g4’'thera= father. 
ga’hedi=child. 
bfni= small. 
thém = big. 
nyuk= one. 
6n nyiik=two. i 

Old Hugh Costello gave me these 
numerals, but his boys laughed at 


them: “No tinker would know 
them.” 

mfdyok= shilling ; twenty-five cents. 

amiilth=I. 

krélushk= hungry. 

dha’dé= bread. 

aidh = butter. 

léskum = salt. 

skai= water. 

ri’mogh= egg. 

ri’moghe = eggs. 

gloch= man. 

Lo’be dhii'l a’re pi (or bi)=hit him on 
the mouth ! 

Na‘dhrum, kera’ thi mi gd’thera ?= 
Mother, where did you leave my 
father ? 

Tha krélushk ami’lth=I am hungry. 

Liish thi diicher=did you dine ? 

sti’ma= pipe. 

mii/nchias= tobacco. 

fé’he= meat. 

gréer=hay. 

ga’redh= money. 

yack= watch. — This word is probably 
“slang of the roads.” 
pi’pa= pi pe. 

4 si’sor= scissors. 

( gratimach hri hi=“ I’m very fond of 
you in my heart !”” — These three last 
are probably old Irish, Costello says. 


VALUES OF LETTERS USED ABOVE. 


A=a in all. 
aa in father. 
ai=a in sand. 
a=a in pelican. 
é=a in fate. 
i=ee in sweet. 
6=0 in hole. 
ii= 00 in boot. 


tii=u in put. 

u=in mutter. 

ai=i in fight. 

y=y in young. 

j=j in jump. 
h=Greek x. 

dh=a very guttural d. 


Frederick S. Arnold. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 


VII. 


For the names in this article and the following one the writer is 
indebted to many acquaintances and correspondents. Especial 
acknowledgments are due to Prof. A. Nelson of the Wyoming 
Agricultural College, Prof. A. S. Hitchcock of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, and Prof. L. H. Pammel of the Iowa Agricultural 
College. 

Rev. A. C. Waghorne has given a long list of names from New- 
foundland and Labrador, and Miss Alice Eastwood, of the California 
Academy of Sciences, has contributed a most generous list of Pacific 
Coast names ; 7. ¢., all or nearly all of those in this and the following 
article. 

Although it has not usually seemed worth while to insert plant- 
names for which no definite locality was known, a number of excep- 
tions have been made, in the present and the following paper, in the 
case of some very curious appellations taken from a bulletin of Mr. 
Lyster H. Dewey.!' Any reader of these names (marked Dewey) 
will confer a favor by assigning exact localities for such as he may 
have heard in actual use. 

Spanish or other non-English names are printed in italics. 


RANUNCULACE., 


Anemone patens, L., wind anemone, Easter-flower, stone-lily, Monroe, 
Wis. 

Anemone patens, L., var. Nuttalliana, Gray, crocus, Wyo. 

Anemonella thalictroides, Spach, starflower, Newton, Mass. 

Aquilegia Canadensis, L., lady's slipper, Newton, Mass. 

Caltha leptosepala, DC., elk slip,? Union Pass, Wyo. 

Coptis trifolia, Salisb., yellow root, South Berwick, Me. 

Delphinium Geyert, Greene, poison weed, larkspur, Wyo. 

Hepatica triloba, Chaix., noble liverwort, Hebron, Me. 

Paonia Brownii, Dougl., Christmas rose, Monterey Co., Cal. 

nigger heads, Cal. 


CALYCANTHACEZ. 
Calycanthus floridus, L., pine-apple plant, Eastern Mass. 


1 U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 28, “ Weeds; and 


How to Kill Them.” 
2 Greedily eaten by elk. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 42. 16 
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MENISPERMACE. 
Calycocarpum, Lyon“ Nutt., five corns,! Southern Kentucky. 


BERBERIDACE, 


Achlys triphylla, DC., sweet clover, Oregon. 
Berberis nervosa, Pursh, water holly, Cal. 
Oregon grape, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Berberis repens, Lindl., Oregon grape, Wyo. 
Podophyllum peltatum, L., “ parasols,” Mansfield, Ohio. 


NYMPH EACEZ., 


Nelumbo lutea, Pers., lotus, La Crosse, Wis. 
Nuphar advena, Ait. f., yellow water-lily, La Crosse, Wis. 


SARRACENIACE. 
Sarracenia purpurea, L., foxgloves, South Berwick, Me. 


PAPAVERACES, 


Argemone (sp.), ch*calote, Cal. 

Argemone Mexicana, L., var. albiflora, DC., bull thistle, Kansas. 

Dendromecon (sp.), tree poppy, Cal. 

Eschscholtzia (sp.), copa del oro, torosa, amapola dormidero, Cal. 

Meconopsis (sp.), blood-drops, Cal. 

Platystemon (sp.), cream cups, Cal. 

Platystigma (sp.), cream cups, Cal. 

Romneya (sp.), California tree poppy, Vatilya poppy, San Francisco 
Cal. 


FUMARIACE., 


Dicentra Canadensis, DC., Indian potatoes, Bolivar, Ohio. 
Dicentra Cucullaria, DC., leather breeches, Hillsboro, III. 
Dicentra spectabilis, DC., fiddle flower, Plymouth, Ohio. 


CRUCIFERZ. 


Arabis blepharophylla, Hook. & Arn., rock cress, Cal. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Moench, mother's heart, pickpurse, tooth- 
wort (Dewey). 

Caulanthus (sp.), wild cabbage, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal. 

Dentaria (sp.), crinkle-root, Erie Co., Pa. 

Dentaria Californica, Watson, lady’s smock, Cal. 

Lunaria biennis, L., silver shillings, Eastern Mass. 

Raphanus Raphanistrum, L., “ charlick,” South Berwick, Me. 

Sisymbrium officinale, Scop., wild mustard, South Berwick, Me. 


1 So called from the seeds which children use as dice. 
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Thlaspi arvense, L., French weed (Dewey). 
Thysanocarpus (sp.), lace-pod, Cal. 


CAPPARIDACE, 


Cleome integrifolia, T. & G., Rocky Mountain bee-plant, wild rocket, 
spider flower, Kansas. 
skunkweed, bee-plant, Colo. 


CISTACEZ. 


Hudsonia ericoides, L., dog’s dinner, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Lechea minor, L., var. maritima, Gray, single eye, Wellfleet, Mass. 


VIOLACEZ. 
Viola (sp.), Johnny-jump-up, Wyo. 
Viola palmata, L., var. cucullata, Gray, chicken-fights, Cecil Co., 


Md. 
Viola sagittata, Ait., wood violet, Newton, Mass. 


CARYOPHYLLACE, 


Dianthus plumarius, L., May pink, Morristown, N. J. 
Saponaria officinalis, L., ragged sailor, Monroe, Wis. 
Saponaria Vaccaria, L., cockle, Wyo. 
cow herb, cow basil, cow fat, glond (Dewey). 
Silene Californica, Durand, California pink, Cal. 
Silene cucubalus, Wibel, fairy potatoes, Auburndale, Mass. 
Silene Gallica, L., little brown pigs, Monterey Co., Cal. 
Silene Pennsylvanica, Michx., Indian pink, Auburndale, Mass. 


PORTULACACE. 
Calandrinia caulescens, HBK., wild portulaca, Cal. 
Claytonia perfoliata, Don, Portuguese lettuce, Obispo Co., Wash. 

miner’s lettuce, Indian lettuce, Cal. 
Claytania Sibirica, L., California lettuce, China lettuce, Pierce Co., 
Wash. 

Montia fontana, L., miner’s lettuce, Indian lettuce, Cal. 
Portulaca grandiflora, Lindl., rose moss, Ames, Iowa. 
Spraguea umbellata, Torr., pussy-paws, Cal. 


MALVACE. 


Abutilon (sp.), California lily, Madison, Me. 
Abutilon Avicenna, Gertn., button weed, buttercup, American jute, 
Kansas. 
stampweed (Dewey). 
Callirrhoé (sp.), king-cup, poppy mallow, Waco, Tex. 
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Fremontia Californica, Torr., California slippery elm, Kern Co, 
Cal. 

Hibiscus trionum, L., shoo-fly, Iowa. 

Lavatera assurgentifiora, Kellogg, tree mallow, Cal. 


Sida stipulata, Nutt., paroquet burr (Dewey). 
Sidalcea malveflora, Gray, wild hollyhock, rose mallow, Cal. 


TILIACE. 
Tilia Americana, L., whitewood, Oxford Co., Me. 


ZYGOPHYLLACE. 


Larrea Mexicana, Moric., hideondo gobernadora, Cal. 


GERANIACE. 


Erodium (sp.), alfilerilla, clocks, Cal. 
Evrodium cicutarium, L’Her., red-stemmed fi/are/, Cal. 
Evrodium moschatum, Willd., green-stemmed fi/arel, Cal. 
musky a/flerilla, ground needle, musky 
heron-bill (Dewey). 
Geranium maculatum, L., alum root,? Bowling Green, Ky. 
Impatiens fulva, Nutt., snap-weed, snap-dragon, South Berwick, Me. 
fire plant, White Bay, Newfoundland. 
Jack-jump-up-and-kiss-me, Bay of Islands, 
Newfoundland. : 
foxglove, Camden, Me. 
Oxalis corniculata, L., var. stricta, Sav., rabbit clover, Bolivar, Ohio. 


ILICINEZ. 
Ilex verticillata, G-ay, bittersweet, South Berwick, Me. 
Nemopanthes fascicularis, Raf., catberry, Me. 
brick-timber, White Bay and Trinity 
Bay, Newfoundland. 
catwood, greenwood, White Bay, 
Newfoundland. 
sallywood, Bay of Islands, Newfound- 
land. 


CELASTRACEZ. 
Celastrus scandens, L., Jacob’s ladder, Stratham, N. H. 


RHAMNACE. 
Ceanothus (sp.), California lilac, Cal. 


1 Generally contracted to f/are/. 
2 Mistaken for Heuchera, and used instead of it in domestic medicine. 
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Ceanothus integerrimus, Hook. & Arn., mountain birch, soap bush, 
white tea-tree, Cal. 
Ceanothus prostratus, Benth., mahala,| mahala mats, squaw’s carpet, 
Cal. 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, Esch., blue blossoms, Mendocino Co., Cal. 
Rhamnus Californica, Esch., Trinitas, coffee berry, Cal. 
Rhamnus Purshiana, DC., bear berry, Pierce Co., Wash. 
cascara sagrada, Cal. 
wahoo, bear wood, Oregon. 


VITACE. 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Michx., ivy, La Crosse, Wis. 
five-leaf ivy, Monroe, Wis. 


SAPINDACE, 


Acer glabrum, Torr., mountain maple, Wyo. 
vine maple, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Acer macrophyllum, Pursh, soft maple, Pierce Co., Wash. 


ANACARDACEZ., 


Rhus Canadensis, Marsh., var. trilobata, Gray, squaw bush, Indian 
lemonade, Cal. 

Rhus diversiloba, T. & G., poison oak, Cal. 

Rhus integrifolia, Benth. & Hook., lemonade berry, mahogany, Cal. 

Rhus laurina, Nutt., sumach, Cal. 

Rhus ovata, Watson, lemonade and sugar tree, Cal. 


LEGUMINOS&., 


Apios tuberosa, Moench, Indian bean, Morristown, N. J. 
Astragalus (sp.), rattle weed, loco weed, Cal. 
Astragalus mollisimus, Torr., loco, Wyo. 
Cassia Marilandica, L., wild indigo, Kansas. 

teaweed (Dewey). 
Crotalaria sagittalis, L., rattle-box, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Desmodium Canadensis, DC., devil’s thistle, Dover, Me. 
Gleditschia triacanthos, L., black locust, Neb. 
Hosackia glabra, Torr., deer weed, wild broom, Cal. 
Lupinus (sp.), sun dial, Colo. 
Oxytropis Lamberti, Pursh, and its varieties, loco, Wyo. 
Pickeringia (sp.), needle bush, Cal. 
Strophostyles angulosa, Ell., wild bean, Kansas. 
Strophostyles pauciflorus, Watson, wild bean, Kansas. 


' From the Latin mudier and Spanish mujer, corrupted by the Indians into 
mahala,asquaw. The plant is used in making mahala mats. 
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Trifolium arvense, L., puss clover, pussy, Newton, Mass. 
Trifolium repens, L., honeysuckle, South Berwick, Me. 


ROSACE., 


Adenostoma fasciculatum, Hook. & Arn., chemisal, chemise brush, 
greasewood, Cal. 

Adenostoma sparsifolium, Torr., yerba del pasmo, Southern Cal. 

Amelanchier (sp.), red pear, high pear, ironwood, Trinity Bay, New- 

foundland. 
hickory, Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 

Chamebatia foliolosa, Benth., mountain misery, bear clover, tar 
weed, Cal. 

Crategus (sp.), thornapple, Monroe, Wis. 

Fragaria vesca, L., sow berry, Oxford and Piscataquis Co.’s, Me. 

Geum macrophyllum, Willd., Jack or Johnny-roses, Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

Heteromeles arbutifolia, Roem., Toyon, Christmas berry, California 
holly, Cal. 

Nuttallia cerasiformis, T. & G., oso berry, Cal. 

Potentilla Canadensis, L., little buttercup, South Berwick, Me. 

five-fingered Jack, Auburndale, Mass. 

Potentilla Norvegica, L., high strawberry, Androscoggin Co., Me. 

Potentilla tridentata, Ait., crystal tea, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 

Prunus tlicifolia, Walp., islay, holly-leaved cherry, Cal. 

Pyrus Americana, DC., roundwood, Oxford Co., Me. 

Pyrus arbutifolia, L. f., black pear, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 

poke-berry, Southport, Me. 

Rubus Canadensis, L., running berry, Alcove, N. Y. 

Rubus Nutkanus, Moc., thimble berry, Cal. 

Rubus odoratus, L., mulberry, South Berwick, Me. 

Rubus spectabilis, Pursh, salmon berry, Cal. and Wash. 

Spirea tomentosa, L., wire bush, iron bush, South Berwick, Me. 


SAXIFRAGACE., 


Heuchera micrantha, Dougl., wild geranium, Cal. 

Ribes glutinosum, Benth., incense shrub, Cal. 

Saxifraga (sp.), bread-and-butter, New Britain, Conn. 

Saxifraga peltata, Torr., Indian rhubarb, umbrella plant, Cal. 

Saxifraga Pennsylvanica, L., wild beet, swamp beet, South Berwick, 
Me. 

Saxifraga Virginiensis, Michx., Mayflower, Auburndale, Mass. 

Tellima affinis, Boland, woodland star of Bethlehem, Cal. 
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CRASSULACE2. 
Sedum acre, L., creeping Charley, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Sedum Rhodiola, DC., wild poppy, Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. 
Sedum Telephium, L., bag plant,! Holyoke, Mass. 


ONAGRACE. 
Epilobium angustifolium, L., wild phlox, Auburndale, Mass. 
Godetia (sp.), farewell-to-spring, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gnothera biennis, L., golden candlestick, speckled John, Kansas. 
Cnothera ovata, Nutt., cowslip, Oakland, Cal. 
Zauschneria (sp.), wild fuchsia, balsamea, Cal. 


PASSIFLORACEZ, 
Passiflora incarnata, L., Maypop (Dewey). 


CUCURBITACE2. 
Cucurbita faetidissima, HBK., mock orange, Chili-coyote, calabrazilla, 
Cal. 
Echinocystis fabacea, Naud., big root, old-man-of-the-woods, man-in- 
the-ground, Cal. 
chilicothe, Cal. 


CACTACE., 


Echinocactus (sp.), Indian melon, Colo. 
Mamillaria (sp.), bird’s-nest cactus, Cal. 
Mamillaria Goodridgii, Scheer., strawberry cactus, fishhook, s/avina, 


Cal. 
Mamillaria Missouriensis, Sweet, bird’s-nest cactus, Kansas. 


Mamillaria vivipara, Haw., globe cactus, ball cactus, Kansas. 
Opuntia Engelmanni, Salm., tuna, Cal. 
Opuntia Rafinesquii, Engelm., old man’s hand, Kansas. 


FICOIDE. 
Mesembryanthemum e@quilaterale, Haw., fig marigold, Cal. 


UMBELLIFER&. 

Daucus Carota, L., fool’s parsley, Farmington, Me. 

bird’s-nest, Orono, Me. 
Daucus pusillus, Michx., yerba de la vibora, rattlesnake weed, Cal. 
Heracleum lanatum, Michx., health root,? Bay of Islands, Newfound- 

land. 

Pastinaca sativa, L., queenweed (Dewey). 
Sanicula bipinnatifida, Dougl., nigger babies, Cal. 


1 Because the epidermis of the leaves is blown out into bags. 
2 Corrupted into hell-trot. 
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ARALIACE, 


Aralia spinosa, L., prickly ash,! Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fatsia horrida, Benth. & Hook., devil’s club, devil’s walking-stick, 
Pierce Co., Wash. 
CORNACE. 
Cornus Canadensis, L., bunch plum, South Berwick, Me. 
cuckoo plum, Oxford Co., Me. 
Garrya (sp.), silk-tassel tree, fringe bush, quinine bush, Cal. 


CAPRIFOLIACE®. 


Linnea borealis, L., trumpet flower, ground ivy, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Symphoricarpos racemosus, Michx., snowball, Alcove, N. Y. 
Viburnum lentago, L., Nanny-plum, Farmington, Me. 
Viburnum Opulus, L. (perhaps other species), trash berry, joint- 
wood berry, whitewood berry, Newfoundland. 
Viburnum paucifiorum, Pylaie, squash berry, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
RUBIACE. 
Cephalanthus (sp.), button willow, Cal. 
Diodia teres, Walt., button weed, Kansas. 
button weed, poor weed (Dewey). 
Galium asprellum, Michx., clivers, South Berwick, Me. 
Galium Mollugo, L., Scotch mist, Orono, Me. 
Galium triflorum, Michx., Waldmeister, Cal. 
Hloustonia cerulea, L., star flower, Medford, Mass. 
star violet, wild forget-me-not, Waco, Tex. 
sky flower, Conn. 
bright-eyes, Boston, Mass. 
Mitchella repens, L., snake plum, Turner, Me. 
pigeon plum, South Berwick, Me. 


DIPSACE®. 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, L., consequent roses, Plymouth, Ohio. 


COMPOSITE. 


Acanthospermum xanthioides, DC., Paraguay burr, sheep burr 
(Dewey). 

Achillea Millefolium, L., deadman’s daisy, Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 

Ambrosia Artemisiafolia, L., hay-weed, ox-tail, bitter-weed, Kansas. 


* Mistakenly used in cases for which Xanthoxylum is prescribed in handbooks 
of domestic medicine. 
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Ambrosia trifida, L., blood-weed, Tex. 
horse-weed, wild hemp, Kansas. 
Anaphalis margaritacea, Benth. & Hook., pasture everlasting, Ken- 
nebec Co., Me. 
ladies’ tobacco, New Dur- 
ham, N. H. 
Antennaria plantaginifolia, Hook., dog’s foot, Andover, Mass. 
Arctium Lappa, L., cuckle buttons, South Berwick, Me. 
Artemisia spinescens, Eaton, bud-brush, Wyo. 
Artemisia tridentata, Nutt., sage-brush, Wyo. 
Aster (sp.), purple daisies, Monroe, Wis. 
Aster linariifolius, L., wild Isaacs, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Baccharis pilularis, DC., cotton plant, Cal. 
Beria (sp.), fly flower, Cal. 
Bidens (sp.), beggars’ needles, Morristown, N. J. 
Bidens frondosa, L., cuckles, Alcove, N. Y. 
Bidens frondosa, L., and Bidens connata, Muhl., boot-jacks, Western 
Conn. and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bigelovia (sp.), rabbit brush, Colo. 
Carduus arvensis, L., cursed thistle (Dewey). 
Centaurea Melitensis, L., Tocalote, Cal. 
Centaurea nigra, L., broad weed, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
French tobacco, Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 
Centaurea solstitiahs, L., star thistle, Cal. 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, L., bachelor’s buttons, Labrador 
and Newfoundland. 
Cnicus lanceolatus, Hoffm., boar thistle, Kansas. 
Cnicus muticus, Pursh., horse-tops, White Bay, Newfoundland. 
Cotula coronopifolia, L., brass button, Cal. 
Dysodia chrysanthemoides, Lag., stinkweed, Kansas. 
Erigeron acris, L., farewell-to-summer, Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 
Erigeron annuus, Pers., white top (Dewey). 
Franseria Hookeriana, Nutt., sand burr, Cal. 
Gaillardia pulchella, Foug., niggertoe, Kansas. 
Gnaphalium decurrens, Ives, poverty weed, South Berwick, Me. 
Grindelia (sp.), gum plant, rosin weed, August flower, Cal. 
Grindelia robusta, Nutt., gum plant, Cal. 
Grindelia squarrosa, Dunal, gum plant, rosin weed, Wyo. 
Helenium tenutfolium, Nutt., yellow-dog-fennel (Dewey). 
Helianthus petiolaris, Nutt., sandhill sunflower, Kansas. 
Hemizonia (sp.), tar weed, Cal. 
Hemizonia pungens, T. & G., tar weed, Cal. 
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Hieracium aurantiacum, L., Burmah weed,! devil’s paint-brush, 
Penobscot Co., Me. 
Venus’s paint brush, Penobscot Co., 
Me. 
artist’s brush, red weed, fireweed, 
Dover, Me. 
arnica, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Hieracium proeltum, Vill., devil's paint-brush, devil’s weed, king 
devil weed, golden hawkweed (Dewey). 
Iva axillaris, Pursh, poverty weed, Wyo. 
Lactuca (sp.), milkweed, Me. 
sow thistle, Monroe, Wis. 
Lactuca Canadensis, L., horse weed, devil’s iron-weed, Kansas. 
Layia (sp.), tidy-tips, Cal. 
Leontodon Autumnalis, L., August flower, Newfoundland. 
horse dandelion, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 
Leptosyne gigantea, Kellogg, turpentine weed, Cal. 
Liatris scaritosa, Willd., colic root, South Berwick, Me. 
Madia (sp.), tar weed, Cal. 
Porophyllum gracile, Benth., poison flower, Colorado River. 
Pyrrhopappus Carolinianus, DC., dandelion, Waco, Tex. 
Senecio aureus, L., groundsel, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Ebbens root, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 
Senecio vulgaris, L., groundsel, pig flower, Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
land. 
Silybum Marianum, Geertn., milk thistle, Cal. 
Solidago (sp.), yellow-top, Northwestern Pa. 
Solidago bicolor, L., white goldenrod, silver rod, South Berwick, Me. 
Taraxacum officinale, Weber, dashaloga, Little Compton, R. I. 
dumbledore,* Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 
Verbesina encelioides, Benth. & Hook., dog weed, Kansas. 
Wyethia (sp.), sunflower, California compass plant, Cal. 
Xanthium spinosum, L., Chinese thistle, dagger cocklebur, spiny 
cocklebur, Bathurst bur (Dewey). 
Xanthium strumarium, L., pigs, Cal. 
Zinnia elegans, L., niggerheads, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


! So called because its appearance in the region coincided with the return of a 
missionary. 

2 Name perhaps Gaelic, used by a Scotch family. 

5 A name occasionally heard, though dandelion is the name in general use. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


DrvINATION IN SoutH Arrica.—In his recent account of the Ba- 
Ronga, of which a notice will be found below, Rev. H. A. Junod explains 
their system of divination. The principal objects employed are astragali 
or bones, which are cast like dice. It is thought that dice are derived from 
astragali ; and it is known that astragalomancy was practised by the ancient 
Greeks. It is therefore interesting to find a modern survival of this 
method of divination. 

“The game of bones is composed of twenty-seven objects, which, in 
general, go by couples, and which can be divided into two classes: astra- 
gali and assistants. The former are fourteen in number. Seven are taken 
from goats of different ages and sexes. They represent the members of 
the family, for the goat is the domestic animal far excellence. The astra- 
gali of the he-goat, the mother-goat, and the young she-goat therefore cor- 
respond to the father, mother, and young wife. Those of the female kid, 
suckling or weaned, are the young girls little or older, while those of the 
male kid designate the boys, small or large. : 

“Seven other astragali are derived from other animals: Those of the 
boar and the sow represent the spirits of ancestors, of gods who, like the 
boar, remain concealed in the bush, and issue in order to attack the vil- 
lages, like wild animals that assail the fields for the purpose of ravage ; 
those of the male and female gazelle are casters of lots ; for the little ante- 
lope from which the astragalus is taken, like the sorcerers, is of gray color, 
and walks by night! It also represents travellers, for it is constantly on 
foot, and lovers, perhaps for the reason that it wanders freely, especially 
in the night-time! Spoon (the informant) had in addition a gray bone 
taken from a red antelope called mangoulué. The second he had no doubt 
lost. This indicates criminals who shed blood. Finally, the two last 
astragali were those of the ape and the monkey; they possess a very dif- 
ferent form, and should signify the bush, influences from without. 

“The astragali, then, denote in a general way the different persons who 
make up the Ronga village, and the personal agents (gods, sorcerers, etc.) 
who intervene in the life of the aborigines. 

“The assistants, also paired, seem rather to correspond to the different 
objects among which the native moves, the different principles beneath the 
influence of which he supposes himself to be placed. In the first place 
four shells ; two Oliva (or Conus), male shells, representing attributes of 
men (arms, civil courage) and two Cypraa, female shells, corresponding to 
the attributes of women (pots, pregnancies). On occasion, these shells 
designate also laughter or tears. Two fragments of the carapace of a male 
and female turtle represent peace or distress. Two black stones found in 
the interior of the crocodile signify night, bad news. Two kernels of 
‘nkanyi,’ of abnormal shape, indicate the vegetable kingdom, trees, and 
also medicines. The nail of the ant-eater, a mammal which digs great 
holes, is the digger who prepares tombs, denoting approaching death ; and 
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finally a brilliant stone of peculiar form found on a journey, is fortune, luck, 
or money. To these objects, other diviners certainly add others, .. . 

“ And now what is the system of interpretation of the bones? Let us 
set forth, in illustration, the different acts of a typical consultation. 

“A woman, the mother of a family, falls seriously ill. Her husband 
hurriedly sends a little boy to summon the doctor. The latter sends by 
the messenger his basket of bones. He himself, without delay, resorts to 
the village provided with a special staff, bent at the end, with which he 
arranges his bones, and after the consultation collects them together. Old 
umbrella-handles are especially appreciated for this purpose. He arrives. 
The father of the family, or rather the person who is ‘the master of the 
sick’ takes the bones between his two hands, sorts them well, and casts 
them on a mat spread on the earth to serve this use. . . . His staff in 
hand, the diviner undertakes to explain the signification of each astragalus 
and each assistant. The persons present grouped about the mat answer 
his demonstration by an exclamation in Zulu, signifying, ‘We understand, 
we agree.’ Each of the bystanders is acquainted with the meaning and 
interpretation of the bones ; each is able to judge whether the diviner 
explains the lot according to the rules. Supposing that the arrangement 
of the bones has no relation with the case in hand, that is to say, with the 
illness of the mother of the family, they will be thrown over again, until 
the astragalus of the mother-goat occupies a prominent position, and the 
bones permit the examiner to discover the cause, result, and remedy of the 
malady. 

“This interpretation is not subject to the arbitrary decision of the 
diviner. Certain principles are at the basis of this divination ; the principal 
are as follows: The diviner must take account of the manner in which the 
bones have fallen, the direction to which they point, and their respective 
position. Hence result endless combinations, among which the ingenuity 
and artifice of these persons have full play. Each of the objects above 
enumerated may fall in one of two ways, according as it shows the convex 
or concave side. If convex, it is positive. The being represented is like 
an animal firmly planted on the feet, living, acting, —in health, if the as- 
tragali of the goat are concerned, — ready to injure, if those of boars and 
antelopes are in question. The shells present their convex face, that is to 
say that the pots or the weapons are in satisfactory condition. If the car 
apace of the tortoise lies in this manner, there is peace in the village: no 
distress, one breathes quite at one’s ease, according to the picturesque 
expression of the Ba-Ronga. If the ant-eater’s nail is so turned, it repre- 
sents the digger who comes to dig the tomb. On the other hand, if the 
bone shows its concave side, the being or principle represented is in its 
negative state. Such or such an animal on its back, the four legs in air, 
represents sickness, — in the case of the astragali of goats, — inability to 
injure, if the astragali of the boars or gazelles are on their backs, — dis- 
tress, if the tortoise is on the wrong side. Masculine or feminine shells, 
presenting their elongated openings, may signify that manly courage has 
disappeared, arms or pots are broken, but also laughter or tears, — all on 
account of these wide orifices!” 
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The writer illustrates the divination by an illustrated example, too long 
to cite here, showing the manner in which the positions of the bones are 
able to furnish directions in the case of the sickness already mentioned, 
and proceeds with a second example. 

“ After Spoon had finished arranging his bones, and explained the com- 
binations, I took them in my hand and threw them at haphazard. ‘Ah!’ 
said the diviner, his eyes shining with pleasure ; ‘ah! you have made the 
lot speak! These two crocodile stones indicate a hidden treasure, buried 
in the night and darkness. It has been interred somewhere by Gazelle, 
the father of the family, whom you see yonder on his back, dead in the 
course of a long voyage, killed by the Red Antelope, the criminals of an- 
other country, perhaps the Boars who plunder passers-by on the roads of 
the gold mines. Goatling, the son of the dead, there on the left goes in 
search. He will find the treasure at the foot of a tree; look, he is turned 
toward Nkanyi, the kernel who represents a vegetable! It is certain that 
he will find the hiding-place in which his father has hidden the pounds 
sterling at the foot of a tree, for look! the Kids, the young girls, issue 
from the village, and go to sing and dance in the country; consider these 
two Shells who are bursting with laughter !’ 

“ A long initiation is necessary before promotion to the rank of the pro- 
fessional diviner. It is necessary to collect with perseverance the several 
pieces of the game, and topractise as apprentice during a period. When 
one has become expert in the art, he resorts to an old practitioner, who 
cooks the bones in the stomach of a chicken, and first causes the initiated 
person to eat poultry. Next, the latter buries his precious astragali in the 
sand of the road, not far from the village. He conceals himself in the 
vicinity, and when a married man passes, he proceeds to disinter He-goat; 
when a woman passes, She-goat, and so on, until all his bones have 
‘returned to him,’ according to the consecrated expression. The third act 
takes place at the house of the master. He spreads out all the bones, and 
the young man must take them up one after another with closed eyes, in 
the order indicated by the elder. Probably this is to ascertain whether the 
pupil can recognize them by the touch alone. Then follows a purification 
with the leaves of the ‘mpflou,’ doubtless in order to remove the igno- 
rance and folly which may remain in him ; henceforth he has the right of 
counting himself as a member of the fraternity of diviners, and demanding 
a payment in silver (from three pence to a-shilling and more) for his con- 
sultations ; up to this time he demanded only iron bracelets as fees ; he 
suspended them to his basket of bones, and with this somewhat heavy 
money he has paid his admission charge, for he has handed them over to 
his master in obtaining the right to be considered as such.” 

Mr. Junod inquires as to the sincerity of the diviners, and concludes 
that their profession depends on a basis of genuine belief, naturally min- 
gled with imposture, as with persons in all ages who have practised kindred 
arts. 

It is to be noted that the practice of divining with astragali is extensively 
diffused in Africa; it remains to be seen whether the rules agree. Mr. 
Junod points out that the professions of priest, medicine-man, exorcist, 
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second-sighted person or seer, and diviner, are not to be confounded, as is 
constantly done even in scientific books, even though several of these arts 
may sometimes be exercised by the same person. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CERTAIN IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 1. Monsters of the Lake.—In the 
mountainous region which extends from the western limits of the county 
Cork throughout the most picturesque portions of Kerry, there are many 
deep and gloomy lakes, nestling under rugged cliffs, and removed from the 
noise of human activity. Such are the loughs along the Caha ranges, and 
the well-known Devil’s Punch Bowl upon Mangerton. Many of these 
lakes are regarded with superstitious veneration, for in their depths is sup- 
posed to dwell a monster, shaped like a foal or calf, of great size. This 
creature is never visible in the daytime, but by night it sallies forth to feed 
upon the pasture by the shore. As a rule the herbage is stunted and of 
little value, but it sometimes happens that a meadow coaxed into being 
with infinite pains will be found to have suffered from nocturnal trespass. 

On one occasion, when this had been the case, a poor farmer and his 
two sons determined at whatever risk to intercept the marauder. For this 
purpose they provided themselves with sticks, and concealed themselves 
beside the low stone wall that girt the little field. It was moonlight, and 
every object was distinctly visible. The lake was as clear as by day, and 
every ripple could be heard. The watchers had remained upon their post 
for some time, and were already growing drowsy. The party was about to 
depart, when their attention was attracted by a violent disturbance in the 
waters. They saw something rise to the surface and swiftly swim ashore. 
As it landed they could make out a curious four-footed animal, rather taller 
than a horse, which leaped over the low wall and entered the meadow. 
After watching for some time, their fears gave way to indignation. They 
held a whispered consultation, and then crept cautiously round in such 
way as to cut off its retreat toward the lake. When the creature had 
satisfied its hunger, it turned toward the water, and was confronted by the 
men. They advanced boldly, seeking to intimidate it with shouts, and 
flourishing their sticks. Presently, however, they shrank before the threat- 
ening aspect of the beast, which advanced on them in apparent fury, while 
sparks seemed to fly from its mane and tail. They instantly took flight, 
and never again ventured to interfere with the depredator. 

2. Fairy Gold. — It is still common to meet with persons who get what 
they call a “warning” in a dream. They are advised to dig by night in 
some old “fort” or “rath” for the fairy gold which is always hidden in 
such places. It is a dangerous task, which the natural covetousness of the 
poor induces them to undertake. A year ago, the sister of a poor laborer 
returped from the United States. Before leaving America, she had twice 
dreamt of finding gold in a fort near her brother’s cottage, and on the very 
night of her arrival the two repaired thither. They were unsuccessful, and 
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the brother refused to make any further attempt. The woman persuaded 
her cousin, an elderly, industrious, and most sensible man, to aid her, and 
the pair pursued their quest day and night, until they had completely 
undermined the rampart of the fort. In spite of ill-success, they continued 
their labors, which ended only by the sudden death of the cousin. The 
doctor gave heart disease as the cause; but according to the unanimous 
verdict of the neighbors, death resulted from the anger of the fairies, 
which had been aroused by their temerity in interfering with their posses- 
sions. 

3. Zhe Phantom Coach. — Of legends which appeal to the imagination, 
few compare in effect with that of the Phantom Coach. In my childhood 
I have often lain awake and trembled while I fancied that I heard the 
sound of its ghostly wheels. It was said to start at midnight from an old 
churchyard, where many generations of the dead lay sleeping, and, after 
calling at a ruined castle, to visit every burying-place in the neighborhood. 
I have been told that many belated wanderers have been met by the spec- 
tacle of a mourning coach with headless horses, while others have seen 
nothing, but been alarmed by the sound of wheels and hoofs. In Italy 
and Spain there is a belief in just such a ghostly hearse ; and to the same 
class belong the headless steed of the Alhambra and horsemen who gallop 
about, as well in Andalusia as in Dunkerron, carrying their heads in their 
hands, or destitute of them. There is in Cumberland a family that for 
centuries has lived in the old seat. Whenever any of the race is about to 
die, a hearse with four horses is heard to drive before the house. It may 
not be audible to a member of the family, but some one, guest or servant, 
is sure to hear it. 

4. Supernatural Hounds as Death Omens. — Dogs are still believed in 
Ireland to be affected by the approach of death, and this belief is not con- 
fined to the uneducated. Packs of supernatural hounds are heard to 
mourn the death of some stanch old sportsman, and I remember an 
account of such a case. A man had been spending the day at Newmarket, 
a little village in the county Cork. He had accomplished about half his 
journey, and was travelling at an easy pace, when his attention was roused 
by the cry of a pack of foxhounds. Fancying that he was mistaken, he 
paused to listen, and could plainly hear the sound as if from among the 
graves ; his horse pricked up his ears, but manifested no further uneasi- 
ness beyond the natural inclination of an old hunter to take part in the 
chase. As he resumed his course he could at intervals hear the cry, which 
lasted until the pack apparently killed in the little wood of Lisdargan. On 
reaching home, he learned of the death of his uncle, which had taken place 
about a quarter of an hour before, and who had died quite unexpectedly, 
after raising himself in his bed, and in the act of cheering on a pack of 
hounds. 

A few years ago, toward the end of August, after a day spent in shooting 
on the hills, I sat down to rest on the mountain side, in company with an 
old keeper who was a firm believer in ghosts and fairies, whom, in com- 
mon with his neighbors, he preferred to mention as “the good people.” 
After entertaining me with several marvellous anecdotes of the experiences 
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of his friends, favored ghost-seers, I asked him if he himself had ever seen 
anything supernatural. I give his story as nearly as possible in his own 
words : “’T was of an evening, for all the world like this, that I went up 
the Sliggoh to drive hither a share of goats that I had, that were facing west 
into the Cummeens. I found the goats, and, as well became me, I turned 
them in atowards the cliff, when, the Lord save us! I heard a noise like 
the cry of hounds. What must this be? says I to myself; sure there is n’t 
a hound in the barony, good or bad, these times, and who ’d be hunting in 
summer. Well, with that I hear the noise again ; and where ’an I heard it 
first back west at Ballydaly, it was now seemingly coming down the hollow 
betwixt Shanacknuck and Ounaglure. The sun was fast setting, and I put 
my two hands to my eyes to shelter them from the blaze that was blinding 
me intirely. I waited so for a piece, and not one happort did I see, only the 
noise ever and always coming nearer and nearer. Of a sudden I thought 
there was something moving down on the inch at the bottom of Conny the 
law’s land, and my dear, what was it but a man in a red coat, and he riding 
a big black horse in a full gallop! The man was waving his hand as he 
faced in for the big ditch bounding Jerry Looney’s. He tuk it in one fly, 
and then he turned his horse and leaped the bareen, as your honor ’d lep 
the kippen I’m houlding in my hand. As he came along, I could hear the 
cry of the hounds plainer and plainer from all around him, but not a sketch 
of a dog could I see if you were to give me Ireland that minute. Well, to 
make a long story short, I was that frightened that I was, saving your 
presence, pouring out with the prosperation. But, any way, I could n’t 
take my eyes off the man, and I watched him going like mad through the 
cornfield on the widow’s farm. ‘Whoever you are, you’re done now, my 
man,’ says I, ‘for that horse of yours ‘ll never carry you safe over the wet 
montanes beside the river.’ But man alive, he made nothing of them 
same! He went over them as if they were the driest field in the old 
master’s place; and what’s more, though your honor minds well what 
Colley’s vein was like before ’t was drained, I’m blessed this minute if he 
did n’t ride it down where you ’d hardly say there was footing for a snipe, 
let alone for a man on horseback! When he got well in towards the old 
bog road, what does he do, only wheel around as if he had a mind to cross 
the coast road and come up upon the mountain. ‘It’s me he’s after, sure 
enough,’ thinks I, and I tried to get up, and let a screech out of me, but, if 
you ‘ll believe me, I could only set where I was, so wake as the child in 
the mother’s arms. ‘If he crosses the road, I’m a dead man,’ says I, and 
I raly believe if he had the life would have left me i.at very minute. 
Glory be to God, ’t was a terrible time, and you may say I was thankful 
when he changed once more, and, driving over by the Dawheen’s, went 
straight for Duhallow. Right opposite him now was the holy well of 
Tubberit. As he came nearer and nearer to the blessed place, I seen a 
wonderful change come over him. So far that horse of his was racing like 
the wind, with the head on him stretched out, pulling and dragging as if 
he’d make garters of the reins. The man, too, was sitting up straight, 
and ’t was an admiration the way them dogs, for all I could n’t see one bit 
of them, was giving tongue all through. But now, why, I could n’t rightly 
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hear the hounds at all, and the horse seemed all as one dead beat. As to 
the man, — well, I never seen its aquil in all my born days; you’d say 
*t was the way he was drunk, or sick, or someways quare in himself, if ’t was 
only the way he’s rowl about and nearly tumble to the ground. They 
were just about three spades off the well,-when the horse stepped dead up 
as if he was shot. What does my man do then, only seemingly try and 
coax him in every whole way he could. It wasn’t the laste good on 
earth. At last he up with his whip, and he hits him one clout. Man dear! 
it sounded for all the world like the blast out of a quarry ; and that the 
two hands may stick to me if the sparks did n’t fly out of his ribs like 
chaff out of a machine. ”“T was then, you may say, he threw a lep into the 
air, and, as he rug up upon his hind legs, I thought every whole minute 
he ’d be back upon his rider. When he had gone on that way for a good 
piece, without setting one foot nearer to the well, I heard quite plain the 
most elegant music in the whole wide world. It seemed louder than the 
strongest pipies, and all through there was a soft crawnawning, mostly like 
a fiddler, but a dale sweeter. And wherean before I was that dead out 
from the fright, I grew now boulder and boulder, till faith I did n’t care so 
much as one happorth for ever a thing living or dead. Howsomever, I 
watched the man all through, and I won’t belie him to your honor; what- 
ever he was, he began to fade away, just as you’d see — the Lord between 
us and harm !— the fog melting away at sunrise from the mountain. Every 
whole minute I had harder work to see him, till when at last the music 
gave one long loud report, and he was gone! and if I put my two eyes 
on sticks, I could n’t see or hear him, or his horse, or the music, for ever 
again.” 
Maurice McCarthy O' Leary. 


De Secon’ FLoop. Story or A NEGRO Nurse. —A_ correspondent 
sends a negro tale, calculated to illustrate the manner in which a trifling 
incident may receive mythologic expression and figure in a story. The 
narrative relates to a storm at Fortress Monroe, where the reciter lived, in 
a cottage opposite the engineers’ quarters, locally known as “The Row,” 
and situated directly on the beach. On stormy nights, as a great favor, 
she would relate her experience, to which she always gave the name of 
“De Secon’ Flood,” and related in the same words: “ Hit happen on a 
Sat’day, dat flood did, soon in de mornin’. Tom cum to milk de cow, and 
fin’ a mos’ turrible state of affairs. Flower, she was de cow, was a stannin’ 
in de wata’, mos’ ober her knees, an’ dat afeard dat de po’ critta’ couldn’ 
gib one drap ob milk. Tom was mos’ as skeerd as de cow, when he see 
de shed a tremblin’ like it gwine to fall. So he comed in de kitchen a 
hollerin’ lek he los’ his min’, arter me: ‘For de Lawd sek, mammy, git 
outen de baid, or you ’ll be drownded in de wata’, hit’s nigh up to de gret 
house, hit kibber de flo’ down heah in de kitchen, de baf house is wash 
clean away, and seem like de cow shed is a gwine to gib away ebery blessed 
minit.’ Si I jes gits outen de baid, an’ trowed my close on dat quick dat 
I neber know tel long a’ter dey was on wrong side out. When I git down, 
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I hea’ sech a drefful loud soun’. I mos’ afeard to luk, ’t was dat dark, 
hit mout be night, de wata’ was a poun’in de sho’, and a tumblin’ agin de 
po’rch tel hit shek, an’ ebery wabe cum nigher and nigher. I don’ know 
which way to tu’n, but I jes kibba’ meh haid, an’ me an lil Nancy run tro 
de wata’, an’ seem like de win’ gwine blow us in de sea afo’ we reach de 
po’ch. Den we try our bes’ to wek ’em up in de gret house, but hit didn’ 
mek no diffrence how much noise you mek, de wata’ an’ win’ mek mo’, so 
nobody couldn’ hea’ nothin’. So I up an’ say, ‘ Le’s bus’ dat do’ in, afo’ 
dey is all drownded in de wata’, we mus’ git to dem innocen’ chillen.’ 
Bein’ as nobody was da’ to unlock de do’ an’ ax no odds of, a’ter we bang, 
we tro ourse’f again’ de do’, tel de do’ bus’ open. I don’ know what de 
gobernmen’ goin’ to say "bout breakin’ his locks, but we done hit. Den 
ole Ma’ser hea’ sech a clatta’, he wek, an’ call down an’ say, ‘ What you 
niggers mekin’ so much noise an’ ’fusion ’bout?’ So I jes’ up an’ say, 
‘De secon’ flood cum, an’ if he didn’ min’ to be drownded, like a rat in a 
trap, dey had all betta’ be a gittin’ outen de house.’ I was up dem sta’rs 
in less dan no time, an’ try my bes’, me an’ my lil Nancy, to wek dem lil 
chillen, but dey mighty loth to mobe. When I tell ’em "bout de wata, 
surroundin’ de house and kiverin’ de face of de uth, dey didn’ b’lieve ole 
Mammy, ’case she done cry wo’f once too offen. So I pull ’em up an’ say, 
‘Honey, de secon’ flood is hea’ sho’ as you’re libin’, hit sutinly is. Let 
po’ Mammy dress you afo’ you git drownded in de wata’.’ Den dey all 
‘an’ to be dress’ fus’, so we dress ‘em quick as lightning. Den I tuk ’em 
to de winda’ to luk outen hit, and when dey hea’ de mighty rushin’, an’ a 
roarin’ an’ a tumblin’ again’ hit, den in co’se dey git mighty afeard, an’ 
puts dey lil han’s in Mammy’s lap, an’ cry so, I tell ’em to be like Mammy 
an’ not to be skeered, nothin’ couldn’ hut ’em while I was da’, to trus’ 
in de Laird an’ he purvide. Presenly I push de jalouses open, an’ I 
won’ nebba’ forget dem monsus wabes, how dey was a dashin’ an’ a thun- 
nerin’ an’ a rollin’ so high you couldn’ tell de sky from de wata’, an’ I 
mos’ tink it open, an’ jes fall from da’. I tout fo’ sho’ de las’ day come 
lek a tief in de night. I bus’ out a cryen, an’ I pray berry loud, an’ ax de 
good Laird to hab mussy on dis po’ ole nigga’, an’ I sez I'll be mighty 
bleeged ef he ’scuse me dis time, fo’ nebba’ prayin’ ’gainst bein’ drownded 
in de wata’. I know I all’as hab pray ’gin de rocks an’ de mountains 
fallin’ on dis po’ sinna’, when I sutnly knowed da’ wan no rocks an’ moun- 
tains heah, but ’t was case I think fo’ sutten, dat Massa Noah dun settle 
‘bout de wata’ an’ de flood mid de rainbow, long time ago, when de fus’ 
flood cum. While life lasses, ef I’m spard dis time, I won’ pay no mo’ 
‘tention to rainbows, case dis sutnly prob’ dey ain’ no truf *bout em.” The 
narrator continued her relation in the same manner. 
rs. 5B. 2. Boag. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Socrety, 1898.— The 
annual meeting will take place in New York, at Columbia College, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 28 and 29. Further information will 
be furnished hereafter. Members intending to present papers will please 
send the titles to the Permanent Secretary. 


BaLTImorE. — The following report gives an account of the proceedings 
of this local society during the past year. 

November 11, 1897. The regular meeting of the Baltimore Folk-Lore 
Society was held by invitation in the Friends’ Meeting-house, Park Avenue 
and Laurens Street, the President, Dr. Henry Wood, presiding. An inter- 
esting report was made on work undertaken by the society ; that of making 
a collection of folk-lore from the state, both through the public schools and 
through affiliated societies. A society was reported as having been already 
established in Annapolis. A paper was read by Mrs. Albert Leakin Sious- 
sat on “ Satanic Possession in Plantation Life.” It was largely devoted to 
personal recollections and experiences. Miss Mary Speers gave a valuable 
paper on a collection of folk-lore material she had collected in Anne 
Arundel County, Md. 

Fanuary 14, 1898. The meeting was held in the Donovan Room, 
McCoy Hall, which, through the courtesy of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has become the permanent home of the society. Dr. Henry M. Hurd 
read the first paper of the evening, which was written by Dr. George M. 
Gould, of Philadelphia, the title being “ Child Fetiches.” This paper has 
since been published in the “ American Journal of Psychology.” A paper 
was also presented by Miss Marion V. Dorsey, on “ An Unwritten Legend 
of Sharp’s Island.” 

February 25. At this meeting an interesting paper was read by Mrs. 
John C. Wrenshall, on “Some Present Day Charms and Spells.” Mrs. 
Wrenshall dealt largely with the subject of warts and their cures, as they 
have come under her personal notice. A paper by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, 
of Cambridge, on “ Personal Experiences of a Collector of Folk-Lore,” was 
then presented and read; also a third paper contributed by Mr. H. H. 
Bowen, on “The White Mule of the Marshes,” being a tale of Dorchester 
County. 

March 25. A paper was presented at this meeting by Dr. Paul Haupt 
on “Tattooing among the Semites.” This communication has subse- 
quently been read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
New Haven. A paper was also presented by Professor M. C. Sutphen 
on “ Bits of Ancient Magic.” Both of these papers aroused inter- 
esting discussions. 

April 22. At this meeting the annual election of officers took place, 
and the following were elected to serve for the year 1898-1899 : President, 
Dr. Henry Wood ; vice-president, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall ; secretary, Miss 
Annie Weston Whitney; treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd; council, Dr. 
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Maurice Bloomfield, Dr. Kirby Smith, Dr. C. C. Marden, Mrs. Waller Bul- 
lock, Mrs. John D. Early, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Miss Mary 
Willis Minor. The business being over, a paper was read by Mr. Percy 
Reese that was written by Mr. Adolph Roeder, on “ Eliminations in Folk- 
Lore Symbolism.” 

May 27. Dr. Hurd presented a most interesting paper on “ Tattooing.” 
He also gave a talk on “ Maryland Farm Names,” giving the names of 
some that had come under his notice and clearly suggested a folk-lore 
background. Additions were made to the list by members present. Miss 
Mary Speers gave some interesting “ Maryland Variants of Folk-Tales.” 

An interesting feature of the meetings is the “ Question Box ;” into 
which are put odd bits of folk-lore, obscure references for future study, and 
any matter that might interest the society. These bits are filed away for 
future use or reference. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOC KS. 

THe ENGLISH AND ScoTTiIsH « JAR BaLuiapDs. Edited by Francis 
James CuHiLpD. (Part x.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 283- 
569. 

The great work of Professor Child reaches its conclusion with this part, 
forming the second half of the fifth volume. The part is devoted to sup- 
plementary matter, including “ Additions and Corrections,” “Glossary,” 
“Sources of the Texts,” “ Index of Ballad Titles,” and “ Bibliography.” 
An interesting feature is a collection of hitherto unprinted melodies. 
Among the additions of especial interest are ballads obtained in North 
Carolina, by Mrs. E. M. Backus. One of these, “ The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” No. 79, is a very beautiful example of the preservation of a mediaeval 
ballad. A version of No. 2, “ The Elfin Knight,” has been printed in this 
Journal, vol. vii. p. 228. 

The editing of the part, a laborious task performed with minute care 
and wide learning, has devolved upon Professor G. L. Kittredge, who has 
added a biographical sketch of Professor Child. 

The task which Professor Child had set himself consisted in a complete 
edition of English ballads, including every valuable copy of every known 
ballad. As the material can never be increased, this edition must forever 
remain a monument of the industry, sagacity, and learning of its author. 
As necessary to the elucidation and comprehension of the songs, all other 
ballad literature has been drawn on for illustration, the brief prefaces to 
the ballads constituting models of comparative research. 

It had been the intention of Professor Child to introduce into this con- 
cluding part a brief general introduction, treating important questions of 
theory, relating to the periods, sources, and manner of composition of the 
ballads ; but this study remained unexecuted and he left no notes sufficient 
to indicate his opinions. ‘This theoretical examination, which in his mind 
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occupied a secondary place, therefore remains for others to complete. 
This work, however, has established important principles. 

First, in regard to diffusion. The pride which Scotland has taken in its 
popular songs has led to a very general but altogether erroneous view of 
their origin. Almost all writers who have undertaken to treat of Scottish 
or Border ballads have regarded these as of local development, the ex- 
pression of the nature, society and character of North Britain, a treasure 
quite distinct from any belonging to England proper. On the contrary, it 
may be said that there is no such thing as a distinctively Scottish popular 
song, unless a few later historical ballads are to be so called. In general, 
Scottish ballads are only surviving dialectic forms of old English. Again, 
English ballads, for the most part, appear to be only branches of a West 
European tree. 

Next, as to date. The great majority of the songs are of modern record. 
But the manuscript of one piece, No. 23, is attributed to the thirteenth 
century. It may be presumed that a considerable portion of the ballads 
recently taken down have been sung from a time as remote; and there is 
no unlikelihood that some of them might, in substance, have been heard 
two or three centuries earlier. In 1883 the writer of this notice affirmed 
(“ Games and Songs of American Children,” p. 11): “The English ballad 
was already born when Canute the Dane coasted the shore of Britain ; its 
golden age was already over when Dante summed up medizval thought in 
the ‘Divina Commedia ;’ its reproductive period was at an end when 
Columbus enlarged the horizon of Europe to admit a New World; it was 
a memory of the past when the American colonies were founded.” These 
views were at the time unreservedly approved by Professor Child, and in 
spite of all the admitted difficulties of the subject, we believe his opinion, 
as respects the outlines of the doctrine, had undergone no alteration. His 
comparative notes (such as those contained in prefaces to Nos. 7 and 59) 


indicate a very ancient origin for certain ballads. 
W. W. Newell. 


FoLK-LorE. OLD CusToMs AND TALEs OF MY NEIGHBORS. By FLETCHER 
Moss, of the Old Parsonage, Didsbury. Published by the author from 
his home, the Old Parsonage, Didsbury ; and from his room in the Spread 
Eagle Hotel, Hanging Ditch. Manchester, March, 1898. Pp. xvii, 
332- 

The non-commercial character of this beautiful volume gives it an 
additional charm. It is liberally illustrated with presentations of such 
scenes as only England can furnish ; quiet parish churches, ample halls, 
noble oaks, landscapes from the tranquil fields of Cheshire. It is impos- 
sible for an American to examine the book without a sigh over the deficien- 
cies of his own new land, and without regret that even in England the 
peace and picturesqueness of the past is daily being merged in prosaic 
and bustling modern life. The character of the volume answers to its 
aspect ; we have no labored scientific classification or discussion of origins, 
but the pleasant and discursive ramblings of a wanderer who, with plenty 
of leisure and no end but his own satisfaction, pauses to consider the 
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quaint fashions and customs which come in his way, and which he pleases 
himself with describing. In so doing, he flatters the reader by confi- 
dence ; he shows the rural parsonage in which his own days are spent, 
its secluded garden, the bench on which he sits, the friend with whom his 
days are passed ; and this so simply and naturally that one cannot but be 
grateful for the favor. 

The first chapter, devoted to “Birth,” asks: “ What is the first food 
given to a baby?” Few people know, and such as do will not always tell 
the truth. The doctor is not likely to be informed ; it is the monthly nurse 
who takes on herself this important duty. The commonest answer received 
by the inquirer was, “ Butter and sugar,” while similar replies gave this 
nourishment as “ Sweetened cream,” or “ Butter and honey.’’ No doubt 
the object is symbolical ; by giving the babe the sweetest food, a supply of 
such provision is insured in after life. As the author observes, sugar was 
formerly unknown, and honey was the common article used to sweeten 
things. He cites the passage of Isaiah: “Butter and honey shall he 
eat ;”’ but in this case the writer is misled by the authorized version ; the 
Hebrew passage has no reference to any such custom. Other first foods 
are employed: skimmed milk and water, castor-oil, or warm water with a 
drop of gin. The words of an aged lady are cited: “Well, old Betty 
Trickett was the most famous midiff in these parts. She brought all mine 
into the world, and the first thing she did was to bind their little heads with 
linen bandages as tight as she could bind them, with a bit of flannel on the 
top, and these bandages were kept on for six weeks ; then she gave them 
rue tea.” As Mr. Moss observes, rue, the emblem of sorrow, remorse, 
and regret, seems an unfortunate choice ; yet it does not appear that the 
recipients were the worse. 

[t is still a general belief that if a child is born with teeth it will be “a 
hard-bitten one,” one that will be selfish and probably come to a disas- 
trous end. Shakespeare was conversant with the same superstition, writ- 
ing of Richard the Third : — 


The midwife wondered, and the women cried, 
“ Oh, Jesu bless us! he is born with teeth.” 
And so I was, which plainly signified 

That I should snarl and bite, and play the dog. 


A curious instance is given of the popular belief that the husband may 
be affected by the pregnancy of his wife. “ A man-servant who had been 
with me for some years, and whose wife was in the family way, became 
strange in his conduct. He would groom the horses and do his work 
before any one was up in the morning, and then absent himself. He went 
steadily worse, until the work was not done at all ; and I was gravely told 
that it was because he was ‘breeding ;’ ‘his wife was going to have a 
child.’ He had two little girls, and had not been affected before ; but this 
time, I was told, it would be different — the child would be a boy.” This 
turned out to be the case. The incident indicates the survival of ideas 
connected with the wide-spread custom of the couvade. 

Familiar is the practice, still usual with nurses, of carrying a child 
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upstairs before it is taken downstairs ; but the wri'cr mentions also the 
habit of taking the babies, in the best bib and tucker, with bells and coral, 
for a first visit, to some person known to be of “a good sort.” This friend 
gave bread, salt, and silver, sometimes also an egg, the whole given in a 
small oval basket for good hansel. 

In speaking of weddings, Mr. Moss justly censures the foolish and vul- 
gar habit, borrowed from India, of throwing rice ; the old English practice 
being to strew flowers in the path of the bridal party, and offer bunches of 
wild flowers. On the other hand, throwing the shoe is ancient. Mr. Moss 
explains it from the habit of plucking off the shoe when parting with the 
right over a woman, and cites the example of the purchase of Ruth by Boaz. 
For our part, we should rather explain the custom as symbolic of a pleasant 
journey, a worn shoe, which has already accomplished many such travels, 
indicating speed and success. 

The custom of having new clothes at Easter indicates its former office 
as beginning the new year. Easter food, with poor people, was furmety, 
wheat stewed until the kernel swells and bursts its outer bran ; this seems 
to have been practised as typical of the Resurrection. In a very pleasing 
passage, the author notices the manner in which certain flowers were 
associated with holy days; he is inclined to ascribe the connection to the 
circumstance that these were grown more especially in the gardens of 
convents and monasteries. Thus the snowdrop, popularly called Fair 
Maid of February, comes into flower at Candlemas, and is the emblem of 
the purification ; the crocus flowers for St. Valentine’s Day, the daisy or 
Herb Margaret for St. Margaret’s Day, February 22; the bluebell for St. 
George’s Day, at the end of April; the Madonna lily for the Visitation, 
. July 2. In his own’ garden he finds numerous self-springing flowers bear- 
ing religious names, and which he thinks may have been tended by priests 
connected with the church: monkshood, marigold, ladysmock, Star of 
Bethlehem, Solomon’s seal, Aaron’s rod, and the like. 

We end a notice of this agreeable volume by mention of the manner in 
which a fanatical American superstition intruded itself among the ancient 
beliefs of an English parish. A melancholy looking personage called on 
the clergyman in order to make inquiry after a family from whom he was 
descended. His turned out to be a pious pilgrimage ; he was anxious as 
to the eternal welfare of his ancestors, whom, as he conceived, had not 
received a valid baptism. When the parson represented that it would be 
difficult to alter the baptism of one who had been dead for a century, and 
whose dust was probably dispersed, he quietly replied: “ By proxy. Yes, 
by proxy. I would be immersed for them. Total immersion. I am a 
Latter-Day Saint from Salt Lake City. We do not believe in your baptism, 
but we believe that Jesus said unto Nicodemus, ‘ Ye must be born again of 
water and the spirit.’ I am come from America to search for all my family 
and kindred, and when I go back I shall be baptized for all of them that I 
can find. Yes, friend, total immersion for each one of them separately.” 
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Les Ba-Ronca. Etude ethnographique sur les indigenes de la baie de 
Delagoa. — Droit coutumier. — Vie natale. — Industrie. — Traditions. — 
Superstitions et religion. Par Henri A. JuNop, missionaire a Lourengo 
Marques. (Bulletin de la société neuchateloise de géographie, vol. x.) 
Neuchatel: 1898. Pp. 503. 





It is curious that recent studies of African folk-life have been made 
especially by missionaries born in the little province of Neuchatel. The | 
“ Angola Folk-Tales ” of Heli Chatelain, printed in 1894 by the American 
Folk-Lore Society, was the first publication which furnished a satisfactory 
inlook into the mental life of the West African. It was followed in 1895 
by the “ Contes populaires des Ba Souto” of E. Jacottet, and in 1897 by 
“Les chants et les contes des Ba-Ronga,” by Rev. H. A. Junod, who now 
carries on his researches by the present admirable volume, dealing particu- 
larly with manners and customs of this South African tribe. Thus light is 
being thrown on African ethnography, which will shortly possess a litera- 
ture as extensive as that which deals with American aborigines, and prob- 
ably much more complete, seeing that investigation is easier and the 
material less transitory. It is devoutly to be wished that all English and 
American missionaries had as wide intelligence and complete an outfit of 
learning as these excellent men from Switzerland, who have comprehended 
what is here not yet generally appreciated, that it is important first to , 
understand folk whom you desire to instruct. 

This book might make the subject of reviews in many different relations. 
To certain of the more important features of African folk-life, on which 
light is thrown, it may be possible hereafter to return. In another place 
will be found an account of an important contribution, made by Mr. 
Junod, in furnishing an account of African divination. Equally valuable - 
will be found many other investigations, social and economic, as well as 
literary and ethical. 

The Ba-Ronga appear to be a folk of a straightforward and simple, 
rather than mystical, turn of mind. Mythology, so far as known, plays an 
unimportant part ; the author has found no star-lore. Ancestor worship is 
the basis of the established religion ; nature myths do not play an impor- 
tant part. Nevertheless, this deficiency is possibly modern ; there are 
indications of the existence of beliefs concerning the heavenly bodies. 
Speculation as to origins scarcely figures ; no cosmogony has been found. 
If a conjecture may be allowed, the writer of this notice would suggest 
that this deficiency by no means shows the non-existence of such specula- 
tive mythology, but merely that it belongs to the esoteric system. 

W. W. N. 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL AT ST. MARY’S, PA. 


The illustrations given on the following page relate to the article of Mr. Charles 
Burr Todd, published in the number for April-June, p. 126. 
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Z cat iw g wing i chevron on W aves 
from engrav canes. A, Set of four canes, United States National Museum, 60,277; B, Painted stave 
one of set of three, United States National Museum, 69,003; C, Set of three paint taves, Museum 


of Science and Art, Univ. of Penna., 16.24: 











